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COUNTY OF LONDON. 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1903. 


‘THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL in- 
vites applications for the following appoint- 
ments in the Education Department. 


Four Divisional Inspectors, who will have the 
general superintendence of large districts and 
give special attention to the co-ordination of 
education within their areas. Their chief 
duties will be to inspect pupil teachers’ 
centres, secondary schools, training colleges, 
science and commercial centres, polytechnics, 
and all institutions for higher education aided 
by the Council. Candidates will be required 
to possess special qualifications in one of the 
following subjects :—(1) English language and 
literature. (2) Modern languages. (3) Mathe- 
matics and science. (4) Technology (including 
mechanical and electrical engineering). The 
salary will be in each case {600 a year, rising 
by annual increments of £25 to a maximum 
salary of £800 a year. 

One Art Inspector, whose chief duties will be to 
inspect the art teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools, art schools, and poly- 
technics. The salary will be {£400 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £20 to a maxi- 
mum salary of £500 a year. 


One Inspector of Wood and Metal Work, whose 
chief duties will be to inspect the teaching in 
wood and metal work in manual training 
centres and elementary and secondary schools. 
He will also be required to inspect certain 
classes at polytechnics. The salary will be 
£4v0 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£20 to a maximum salary of £500 a year. 


One Inspector of Women’s Technical Classes, 
whose chief duties will be to inspect technical 
classes for women (including upholstery, flower 
making, needlework, millinery, dressmaking, 
and dress-cutting), in evening schools, girls’ 
clubs, and polytechnics. The salary will be 

300 a year, rising by annual increments of 
20 to a maximum salary of £400 a year. 


The persons appointed will be under the control 
_ of the Chief Inspector, and will be required to give 
| their whole time to the duties of the office, and will 
‘in other respects be subject to the usual conditions 
attaching to the Council's service, particulars of 
which are given in the form of application. 


_ In connection with the appointments there is no 
'testriction with regard to sex. 
Applications should be made on the official form, 
to be obtained from the Clerk of the London 
ounty Council, at the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. The applications must be 
Sent in not later than ro a.m. on Saturday, the rst 
of April, 1905, addressed to the Education 
‘Offices as above, and accompanied by copies of not 
More than three recent testimonials. 
~ Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be 
held to be a disqualification for appointment. 


: G. L. GOMME, 
+ Clerk of the London County Council. 
‘Spring Gardens, S.W. 

and March, 1905. 





ALSALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
School of Art. Applications are invited 
for the post of HEAD MASTER of the WALSALL 
SCHOOL OF ART. Salary £250, rising by £25 
per annum for meritorious service to £300. Appli- 
cations to be received not later than APRIL 7, 
1905.—Further particulars and prescribed Form of 
Application can be obtained from the DIRECTOR OF 
Epvucation, Education Offices, Walsall. 


PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
G. F. Watts. icon oe: D. G. Rossetti, 
. . a ne-jones, ° ° 
Windsor Castle cibetn Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics 
in Colleges and Schools. The course a training 
extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, &c. 





LLUSTRATION.—To Authors, Publishers, 
&c. Books, Periodicals, Articles illustrated. 
Refined, realistic, original. Moderate terms. 
Specimens submitted.—W. Freunp, 13 Norland 
Square, Kensington, W. 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

from se tooo words ; qualified proof reader ; 

testimonials ; accuracy ; promptitude, Miss Foot, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 





URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Houmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 

&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 

od. per 1000 words. Orders promptly executed.— 
M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 





OOKS FOR SALE.—A Gentleman has a 
number of rare books for sale, including 
Gregory’s Decretalia, Coburger, 1482; Dolce’s 
Transformationi, 1553 ; Las Casa’s Tratado Com- 
probatorio, 1553: Calvin’s In Librum Psalmorum 
Commentarius, 1557; Herrera’s edition of Garcill- 
asso de la Vega, 1580; Fulke’s Defense and Con- 
fession, 1583: Sidney and Golding ; De Mornay, 
1587 ; Speight’s Chaucer, 1598 and 1602 editions ; 
Daniel’s Vision of the Twelve Goddesses, 1623, 
Bunting’s Travels of the Holy Patriarchs, 1636; 
Thomas Nabbes’ the Bride, 1640; Ogilby’s Homer, 
2 vols., 1669; Dryden and Lee: The Duke of 
Guise (with music) 1683; Charles Davenant’s 
Circe, 1685; Aphra Behn’s Miscellany, 1685; De 
Hondt’s Dutch Edition of Dampier, 1698-1704 ; 
theGerman English Prayer Book printed by Grooke 
in Dublin, 1710; Woodes Rogers’ Cruising Voyage, 
1718; the Baskerville Milton, 1758; Walpole’s 
Works, 5 vols., 1798 ; Wordsworth’s White Doe, 
1815; Dickens’ Our Mutual Friend (monthly 
parts), 1864; Curzon’s Persia, 1892 ; Underdowne’s 
Heliodorus, 1895; Ricci’s Correggio (Japanese 
vellum), 1896. Kindly address offers to ACADEMY, 
Claremont, Shaldon, Teignmouth. 





WILDE, PICTURE OF 
DORIAN GRAY. 


ELEGANT EDITION. tos. 6d. 


J. JACOB, 149 Edgware Road, London, W. 
EIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and 
BINDINGS. Part VIII. SI—T, with 144 Illustra- 
tions, price 2s, JUST ISSUED. Parts I.—VII. 
containing A—SH, with 1050 Illustrations in Fac- 
simile, price 17s. the 7 Parts.—]. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 








THE metres -e BOOK CIRCULAR, 
0. 139. 

Containing a special article, entitled : 
‘SOME CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN 
CHEMISTS.” 

By Dr. M. O. Forstsr, together with an exact 
ae of their publications and a double 

plate of their portraits.—Specimen copies gratis. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, esteemed Editions of various 
Authors, some scarce, all in new extra leather 
bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.— 
W. Root & Son, Bookbinders, 29-30 Eagle Street, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C. 





First Editions of Modern Authors, including 


Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLteErR T, SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





YPEWRITING (Smith Premier).—Scientific, 

Legal MSS., Plays, Translations, Duplicates, 

Novels, 9d. 1000.—Miss Hanp.Ley, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 


‘T *PEWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. trod. 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—A Miss Marsszr, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS opened at any date for 
THREE, SIX and TWELVE Months. Town 
Books of past 





Subscriptions, Q2is. Yearly. 
Seasons, 10s. 6d. Yearly. 





Terms for Country, Suburbs; and Parcel Post, sent on application to 


MUDIE & CO., 30-34 New Oxford St., London. 


Herald. 





** Our greatest Foreign Minister.”—Lord Acton. 


GEORGE CANNING. 


By H, W. V. TEMPERLEY, 


Lecturer in History at Lgeps UNIVERSITY. 


7s. 6d, net. 


“ The best life we have of our most distinguished Statesman.””—Sfectaior. 
** Careful, well written, well knit.” —Mr. 


The Tales of Wilhelm Hautt. 


Translated by Sybil Thesiger. 


rederick Greenwood in the Academy. 


Illustrated by Dorothy Morris. 
2s. net. 


* An alluring sample of the ‘‘ Hampstead Library.”—Shefield Telegraph. 
** An admirable translation.” —Academy. 
‘* Miss Morris’s striking illustrations add to the attractiveness of this volume.”—G/asgow 








JAMES FINCH & Co., Lrp., 33 PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 





Advertisements of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions, 
WANTED, FOR SALE, and in EXCHANGE, are inserted, if PREPAID, at the rate of 3d. for every 8 words, 


*,* Advertisers are requested to state clearly on their 
Advertisement Copy whether ‘* Wanted”’ or ° For 
Salc,"’ and also to write distinctly. 





Wanted 


BOOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM, — 
“ Mr.E. Baker isa oe’ experienced bookseller.” —Basaar 
Bechange and Mart. ll out-of-print books supplied, no 
matter what the subject. The most expert bookfinder extant. 
Please state wants. BOOKS WA TED—£30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; {£50 for Walton's Angler, 1653 ; 
to for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field 
ports, 1807 ; f20for Shelley’s Queen Mab, boards, 1813; £3 
for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 for 
Poetry for Children, 2 vols., ey 25s. for Rosamund Gray : 
a Tale, 1798.—Baker’s Great Bookshops, John Bright St., 
Birmingham. 








IRLS’ REALM, November 1901. Autocar, 


April 16, 1904. No. 443, Vol. 12—W. E. Cle: 
30 Market Place and Peter Stsect, Oldham. _ 


CHILDREN’S and CHAP-BOOKS, illus- 
trated by Cruikshank and others. Lever, Ainsworth, 


Lytton, good cheap first editions.—The Ch: \e 
37 St. idartin’s Court, W.c. rn ennmnneniuee 


HE “CENTURY” CYCLOPEDIA OF 

NAMES, gto, cloth or bound. Engraved Portraits of 

wahop and Archbishop Synge.—A. Iredale, The Strand, 
orquay. 


WORKS by Wilde, 0. ; Whistler; Beardsley ; 
p ’ M 3 
149 Ed ——y Rood h as - ties purchased.— J. Jacob, 


HIBAUT, Purity in Musical Composition; 
Vaughan, Sermons to Children ; Wilde, Picture of Dorian 
Gray f —y ya ay eS nt Captes, 
mpty Crib; i Family.—A. fo 
Milne, yp om a ” 

















MINIATURE BOOKS under 4 in. ; Serafino 
d’Aquila Circa 1530; Street’s Gothic Arch. in Spain; 


Uphranor, Vernon Lee—H. H. Peach, 37 Belvoir Street, 
‘icester. 








For Sale 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION. Goupil; 
Holmes Victoria. Goupil.—John D. Baillie, 12 Abbey 
Churchyard, and 17 Cheap Street, Bath. 








FIRST Editions. Pickwick, cloth, uncut, 25s, 

Oliver Twist, 3 vols, half roan, 2ts., Bleak House, half 
calf, tos., Nicholas Nickleby, half calf, 1os., Cricket, cloth, 6s., 
Battle of Life, cloth, 5:—David Cadney, Cambridge. 





NGLISH Revolution of Twentieth Century, 

dealing with Taxation, Housing, Land, Drink, Education‘ 

and Woman Questions, 488 pages, art linen, gilt, 2s. only, 

post free.—Joseph Edwards, Reformer’s Year Book Office, 
Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. 





ANDREA MANTEGNA, by Paul Kristeller. 
English Edition by S. Arthur Strong. With 26 Plates 

and 162 Text Illustrations. Published 7«s. net and offered for 

on newcopy. Galloway and Porter, Booksellers, Cam- 
ridge. 


ANITY FAIR.—20 vols. from 
Mrs. Highmore, Worcester Park, Surrey. 





1872-86. 





For Sale 





USK- HASHISH and Blood. By Hector 

France, Wal Press, 1 Subscriber’s edition, ™ 

Balzac’s Droll Stories, with 425 Designs by Dore, r1s.—J. We 
Thompson, 45 Pasture Street, Grimsby. 


HISTLER’S portrait of His Mother. Litho- 
graph by T. Way. £2. Rochelle Thomas M 
Portrait of Tennyson, dsomely and elaborat 
£1 10s.—X., 1 Regent Terrace, Cambridge. 








Pegerus His Life, Death, &c., 1825 

Felix on the Bat (Cricket), 4to, 1845 
Fergusson Ux -), Tree and Serpent Worship, 1868 
Fielding (H.), Works, 12 vols., r2mo, 1824 


—— Amelia, 4 vols., or 1, 2. 3, uncut, 1752 
Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar yyam, 1859 
Second Edition, 1868 . 








Third Edition, 1879 

Flaubert (G.), Hérodias, triple set plates, 8vo, 1892 

Flatman (T.), Poems and Songs, 8vo, 1674 

Flinders’ Terra Australis, 2 vols. and at 1815 

Flore et Zephyr, Ballet Mythologique, par Theophile Wagstaff 
(8 large plates), or 

Fly Leaves, b Ss. 1872 


ron 
| Folk Lore Lockety’s Publications, 1878-93 





ORRIS’ COUNTY SEATS, including auto- 

graphs. Seven volumes. Very best edition, in splendid 

condition. Published £10 10s.—Send best offers to Lloyd & 
Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


THE CHAMELEON, 1894. Only one No. 
issued (100 copies) Articles by Oscar Wilde, Lord 
Alfred Douglas, &c. Clean, perfect, £5 or offers. M., 56 High 
Street, Oxford. 








66 STUDIO ” SUPPLEMENT. “Genius of 
stent eel Cloth.—Miss Pollard, Haynford Hall, 
orwich. 





BLACKIE’S ENCYCLOP2EDIA, 14 vols., 

1894, new, £2; Irving Shakespeare, 1892, 8 vols., do., £2; 
Picturesque Yorkshire, L.P., 18 parts, £1; Gould’s ‘Lives 
the Saints, 16 vols., new, £3.—C. A. Streicher, York. 


| Forbes 
| 53 
Fortunate Mistress; Life of Mdle. de eae, 1724 


of known Friend, 


Fonblanque, Annals House of Percy, privately printed, 2 vols., 


8vo, 188 a A 
Forbes and Hanley’s History of British Mollusca and their 
Shells, .— 185 

. D.), Alps of Savoy, 1843 or 1845 
orway,and its Glaciers, 18: 





Fortunes of Torlogh O’Brien, 1847, or any odd parts 

er’s Pedi s of Yorkshire, folio, 1874 

Four Kings of Canada, r2mo, London, 1710 

Fox’s Speeches, 6 vols., 1815 _ 

Franck (R.), Northern Memoirs, 8vo, 1694 

Frank Fairlegh, in monthly parts or cloth, 1850, or any odd 
ts 


Fost 


par 
Walter T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, W.C. 





PRINCIPLES of Western Civilisation. By 
B. Kidd, 158. net for ros. Sylvana’s Letters to an Un- 
y E. V. B., 8s. 6d. net for 6s.—Young’s 


| Library, 179 Kensington High Street, W. 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS. 








The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
Porpucar FRaTurgs ARE :— 


Science and Art Specially dealt with 


Pullest Reports of All Gurrent Events and 
Telegrams trom Gerrespendenie oan 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Princi ’ 
and Dramatic Events. > ae 








THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue Evexinc Parer or THE Epucatep Man 
anv His Famity. 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books 


Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices: Newron Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





THE SPHERE 
6d. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 


The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 
AND THE 
Northern Half of Scotland. 


Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are wnseried on Literary Page: 
NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED, 


Lonvon Orricz: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 








THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 
Is the most widely circulating paper in the 
four Western Counties. 


Lonpon PrivaTe WIRE OFFICE: 
47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PLymouTnism, Lonpon.” 

Telephone No. : 165 Hoisorn. 











Applications for above spaces should 

be made to Messrs. Crossley & Co., 

574 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 

Special Rates for a Series will be 
quoted. 











“THE ACADEMY” 


to 2id. per copy. 
Publisher, 5-7 





is POSTED 
SCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 13s. 
PAYMENT of 17s. Gd. will secure it bet 

World for a uniform 1d. postage, though t 
Orders may 


uthampton Street, Strand, 


e sent t 
Cc. 


eos wey becloalor 


FREE (52 issues at 3d. 
FOREIGN 
sent Post Free to any address throughout the 
able varies from 1d, 
or Newsvendor, or direct to the 






to ev ANNUAL SUB- 
UBSCRIBERS by a PRE- 
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The ‘‘ Country Life” Library 








PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 





To be issued in Two Volumes, PRICE THREE GUINEAS Net the Two 
Volumes. A sumptuous work, handsomely bound in cloth, containing 
about 300 plates 





Being a Series of Illustrations from Photographs of the most 
Famous Examples of 


THE GARDENS 
OF ITALY 


BY 


CHARLES LATHAM 





Descriptive Text by E. March Phillips 





Dedicated by Special Permission to his 


MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
MRS. WARD’S NEW NOVEL 


MR. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, in the SPHERE.—“‘ 1 con- 
sider that In ‘The Marriage of William Ashe’ Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has achieved a real triumph.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
oN vamdet | WILLIAM ASHE 


ceptional and fine 
SECOND IMPRESSION 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Times. —‘‘ Mrs. Ward’s \atest novel is of unfailing interest. To 
begin it is to be forced to continue it to the end. . . . She is a story- 
teller to the core, with an interest in life such as few novelists have surpassed, 
an outlook upon it that extends very far, and—what is perhaps her dearest 
possession—a very penetrating knowledge of and sympathy with young men.” 








_ ON MARCH 28 
With a Portrait Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 
By the Honble. HENRY J. COKE. 


Author of “ A Ride Over the Rocky Mountains,” “‘Creeds of the Day,” &c. 
,; NOW READY 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THe STORY or an INDIAN UPLAND. 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, F.R.G.S., I.C.S. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. H. H. Ristey, C.S.I., C.L.E., 
Home Secretary to the Government of India. 


Lonnow: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WaTERLOO Prace, S.W. 


ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE COLLECTOR’S ANNUAL FOR [904. 


Edited by GEORGE E. EAST. ‘“‘ The Collector's Annual” is a Guide and Book of Refer- 
ence for Connoisseurs, Collectors, and others, of the Prices which Pictures (Oil and Water- 
colour), Engravings (Mezzotint aud Colour Prints), Old China (English and Foreign), Antique 
Furniture, Antique Silver and Plate, Medals and Decorations, Miniatures and Objects of 
Art, have realised at Auction during the Season of 1903-4. Full details are given of each 
aa with the Catalogue Numbers, Date of Sale, and from whose Collection the object is 
taken. 
‘A handy guide to the chief sales of the year. It serves the same purpose to the collector of 
pictures and art objects generally as ‘ Book Prices Current’ does to the bookman. The infor- 
mation is admirably grouped and easy of reference.” —-Pad/ Mall Gasette. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. A Study in the Dis- 
cipline of Circumstance. By SIBYL M. ILES. 


“The story is an excellent piece of work; the interest is sustained from the first e to the 
bo and when the end is reached the reader feels the better for having read it. Leicester 
ercury. 





In Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


THE PAINS OF HAPPINESS. A Novel. 
RASSAC TORRIANI. 
In Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 
LIFE’S PHASES. A Domestic Study, 
ADAMS COLLINGS. 
“* Vividly written and full of human interest.”—Record. 


“* There is some excellent character ; the incidents are well described, and the interest is main- 
tained to the conclusion.” —Leicester Mercury. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


By 


By MARY 


In Crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price rs. 6d. 
VERSES CHIEFLY ABOUT NATURE. By 


In Crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price rs. 6d. net. 


THE TREASURES OF DARKNESS AND 


OTHER VERSES. By M. B. W, 


In Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CRUMBS OF FANCY. By LOTTE. 


“ A modest little volume of verses of more than average merit.” — The Lady. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 








Messrs, GONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


CRITTENDEN. By JOHN FOX. Author of “ The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 
EARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. _ By ROBERT 
" W. CHAMBERS. Author of “The Maids of Paradise,” 
“ Cardigan,” &c, 
THE WEUDING OF THE LADY OF LOVELL. By UNA L. 
SILBERRAD. Author of “ Petronilla Heroven,” &c. 
JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 
Author of “ Cottage Folk,” &c. 

TALES OF RYE TOWN. By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON. 
Author of “A Lady of the Regency,” &c. 

A ROUGH REFORMER. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
Author of “‘ The Kloof Bride,” &c. 





NOTICE.—Orders should now be booked for MISS 
MARIE CORELLI’S new book, 


“FREE OPINIONS Freely Expressed.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 














CATHERINE DE MEDICI AND THE FRENCH REFOR- 
MATION. By EDITH SICHEL, Author of “ Women and 
Men of the French Renaissance,” ‘“‘ The Household of the 
Lafayettes,”’ &c. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES IL). By EVA SCOTT. 
Author of “ Rupert Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 
15s. net. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT OF 
DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SUN AND THE SERPENT. A Contribution to the 
History of Serpent Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C. F. 
OLDHAM. Demy 8vo. With 33 Full-page Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE INGERSOLL LECTURES 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. By JOSIAH 
ROYCE, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 


16mo. 2s. 6d. 

“Last year we had Professor William James’s masterly and inspiring little brochure ; 
this year we have Professor Royce’s not less admirable treatment of thesamz subject . . . 
his lecture is stimulating and helpful that we have no hesitation in recommending it to the 
thoughtful reader.” — Westminster Gazette. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. Two ag ere Objections to the 
Doctrine, by WILLIAM JAMES, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

“ Professor James is well known as one of the most suggestive and original writers, and 
as certainly the most brilliant psychologist living. Whatever, therefore, he has to say on this 


subject is worth listening to, for he thinks freely, and he knows all that the scientist knows.” 
Spectator, 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By WILLIAM OSLER, 
M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford 
University. 2s. 6d. 


“We can recommend the volume not only for its literary charm, but also for the thought- 
ful and suggestive discussion of the comforting conception of immortality from the standpoint 
of the scientific physician rather than from that of the philosopher or theologian.” —Zancet. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


IN 17 VOLUMES. 


Printed on thin Opaque paper, specially manufactured for this 
Edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net per volume, or 3s. 6d. net in full leather per vol. 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


THERE is considerable interest beyond that of an historic 
first folio in the “ Turbutt Shakespeare.” As we have 
already noted, this copy was originally in the possession of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, having been presented by 
the Stationers’ Company on its publication in 1624. It is 
probable that it passed out of the hands of Bodley’s 
Librarian soon after the publication of the Second Folio 
Edition in 1632. From that time forward it has been in 

rivate hands, and unknown, even as a first folio, to 

hakespearean authorities and collectors. Thus its only 
period of active use was during the ten years or so after its 
first publication, and it is interesting therefore to trace the 
respective popularity of Shakespeare’s plays during that 
period, by the wear and tear of the pages. Of all the 
plays Romeo and Juliet was the most popular by this 
computation, for the pages are more thumb-marked than 
in other parts of the book, and in some places quite worn 
through. The first few pages of the play have been much 
read, then come some less marked, but with the Balcony 
Scene interest again revives, and the page at this point is 
worked into holes by constant usage. Thus from the 
evidence of this first folio, the Balcony Scene seems to 
have been the favourite passage in the plays during the 
early part of the seventeenth century, at least amongst 
Oxford readers. It would be interesting to know what 
passage of Shakespeare is now the most currently popular, 
but these simple seventeenth-century evidences are useless 
in an age which can produce an excellent edition of the 
plays for two shillings. 


The London Institution, the amalgamation of which 
with the Society of Arts was recently foreshadowed in the 
Times, has had a long and honoured career. Nearly a 
century ago it was established at No. 8 Old Jewry, formerly 
the house of Sheriff Sir Robert Clayton, with whom Evelyn 
dined in great state. He describes the house in his diary, 
and was especially impressed with the cedar dining-room, 
** painted with the history of the Giants’ War, incomparably 
done by Mr. Streeter.” In this house Porson, the first 
librarian of the Institution, had rooms, and here he died 
—just in time, it is said, to save him from being igno- 
miniously ejected ; for the ‘‘ proprietors’’ complained that 
the only evidence they had of his services was his signature 
in receipt of his salary of {200 a year. ‘Of Devil Dick,” 
says a contemporary letter-writer, ‘‘ you say nothing; I 
see by the newspapers that they have given him a post. 
Porter and cyder, I trust, are among the etceteras.” 
Apparently the “etceteras ’’ were not wanting, for Porson’s 
conduct as librarian justified Byron’s bitter comment that 
he “ hiccuped Greek like a helot.” 





It was at the London Institution that Hazlitt met 
Porson for the first and last time. The meeting enabled 
him to put on record a portrait which is probably only too 
faithful. ‘‘ He was dressed in an old rusty black coat, with 
cobwebs hanging to the skirts of it, and with a large patch 
of coarse brown paper covering the whole length of his 
nose, looking for all the world like a drunken carpenter, 
and talking to one of the proprietors with an air of suavity 
approaching to condescension.”’ The passage is from the 
essay on coffee-house politicians. A few years after 
Porson’s death, the institution moved to a house in King's 
Arms Yard, off Coleman Street, and in 1819 to the house 
in Finsbury Circus, where it has been ever since. 


It is well known that the late Professor York Powell 
was a most omnivorous reader, but the catalogue of his 
library shows a width of reading that is almost uncanny. 
With Charles Lamb he could well say “I have no repug- 
nances. Shaftesbury is not too genteel for me, nor 
Jonathan Wild too low. I can read anything which I call 
a book.” The second part of the catalogue published by 
Messrs. Blackwell, of Oxford, includes the New Testament 
in Eskimo, a Roumanian grammar, a Swahili dictionary, a 
Polish grammar, a book on the outlines of the Vei language, 
works in Persian, Pali, Sanscrit, Hebrew, Tamil, Syriac, 
and other strange languages, in addition to the more 
civilised tongues of the twentieth century, which, in the 
case of the late Professor, included Scandinavian. 


School-boys’ answers are a form of humour which is apt 
to pall; but we need make no apology for the publication 
of the following, which occur among a number sent us direct 
from an instructor of youth, and have never before been 
printed. The gem is unquestionably a translation of ‘‘ Le 
got des livres est vraiment un godt louable:” a praise- 
worthy sentiment, which had better have remained in the 
decent obscurity of a foreign tongue than received this 
interpretation: “‘ The taste from the lips is truly a lushous 
(sic) taste.” “Que d’angoisses’’—‘‘What about the snakes ?” 
is, perhaps, an argument for the total abolition of the 
classics; but it isnot only foreign languages that prove 
stumbling-blocks. What can be said of the author of this 
sentence—‘‘ This shows that as long as no one ever reaches 
our shores we are safe from invasion’’—but that his Christian 
name must be Patrick or Michael? And the same deduc- 
tion is forced upon us with regard to the historian who 
reported a victory in which a commander “‘ inflicted a severe 
defeat on the enemy at slight loss to himself and still less 
to them.” He was not such a poor philosopher as might 
appear, who, on being asked to give a short account of the 
character of Henry VIII., replied—shortly indeed—that 
“Henry VIII. was a very fat man.” 


The collection of Lord Salisbury’s “Quarterly” essays 
just published is not complete. There are many other old 
articles which it was, for one reason or another, considered 
undesirable to re-issue; though very few people except 
Lord Robert Cecil and those who have access to the books 
of the house of Murray are in a position to identify them. 
There does, however, exist one complete set of the essays 
in two volumes. The articles were cut out of old copies of 
the ‘ Quarterly” for the purpose and bound together 
with a specially printed frontispiece, and the earliest and 
latest procurable portraits of the author. The owner of 
this unique work is Lord Selborne. 


From the Report of the Committee of Management of the 
Society of Authors, just circulated, we see how difficult it 
is to induce legislators to attend to questions of copyright. 
The Committee “‘ considered that, owing to the state of 
— in this country, any attempt to bring the matter 

orward during the last session would have been unsuccess- 
ful.” The fate of the Musical Copyright Bill seems to show 
that they were right. It passed the second reading in the 
Commons, was referred to the Standing Committee on Law 
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cand printed as amended, but “ got no further in spite of a 
‘vigorous protest from a meeting held in Queen’s Hall, when 
the representatives of all those interested in copyright, 
including the Society, were present.” 

The Report records, however, one new adhesion to the 
Berne Convention—that of Sweden. It was thought that 
‘the adhesion of Roumania might also be obtained, and the 
Foreign Office was induced to take the matter in hand. 
After correspondence it appeared, however, that the 
Roumanian Government was not in a position, owing to 
the character of its domestic legislation, to accept the 
_ Berne terms. 


Mr. John Hay, who will shortly arrive in Europe to 
. recuperate from the labours of the State Department in 
Washington, is an interesting literary figure. He seems to 
be doomed to go down to posterity as the author of the 
famous Pike County ballads, which include “ Little 
Breeches” and “ Jim Bludso,” of which he is himself 
perhaps just a little bit ashamed. It is, we believe, a fact 
that he wrote these rather G. R. Sims-like performances, 
with their deft appeal to popular domestic sentiment, as 
genial skits on the dialect poems then current in America, 
and was immensely astonished to find the public took to 
them with enthusiasm and wept over them copiously! Jim 
Bludso, it may be remembered, the engineer of the river 
steamer Prairie Belle, wouldn’t let his boat be beaten by a 
newer craft, and 


‘With a nigger squat on her safety-valve 
And her furnace crammed with rosin and pine,” 





she naturally took fire, 


‘** And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle."’ 


Whereupon the poet observes : 


‘* He were n't no saint—but at jedgment 

I'd run my chance with Jim, 

"Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That would n't beak hands with him. 

He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing— 
And went for it thar and then; 

And Christ ain’t a going to be too hard 
Ona man that died for men."’ 


We quote these lines for the sake of quoting also the 
delightful parody of them that was inflicted on Mr. Hay 
when he was entertained by the Theta Delta Chi on the 
eve of his departure to be Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s : 

‘* They ain’t no saints—them ’Bassadors 

Is pretty much alike, 

With eyes askance they watch their chance 
Then boldly out they strike ; 

A modest man in his talk is Hay, 
And a careful man with his pen, 

But he never writes and he never speaks 
Till he has thunk his thought again.” 


Mr. Hay would rather be judged as a writer by his monu- 
mental “ Life of Abraham Lincoln,” written in collaboration 
with John G. Nicolay, and his altogether charming volume 
*‘ Castilian Days,” in which is reflected the singular fascina- 
tion which Spain seems to have always exercised over the 
finest minds of America, Washington Irving, for instance, 
and Motley. 





What is “Literaturitis, a Modern Disease”? It is 
explained by Mr. Albert Schinz in the American Bookman 
as the habit of dropping into poetry, to which Mr. Silas 
‘Wegg was addicted. After mentioning several dis- 
‘tinguished sufferers, Mr. Schinz tells us of a French 
tramp arrested for begging who answered all the magis- 
trate’s questions in verse. Asked why he did not employ 
his talent in writing, he threw the blame upon the 


editors : 
2 “ de terribles gens 
Qui se montrent pour nous assez peu complaisants. 
—_ vous serez célébre, ont-ils dit, mon cher maitre, 
- Nous nous occuperons de vous faire connaitre."” 





The disease, however, is not modern. It is recorded that 
the utterances of Mrs. Siddons often fell into blank verse, 
as when she addressed a servant: 


“I asked for water, and you gave me beer.” 


But here is a still earlier example. A highway robber, 
taken and condemned to death in Charles I.’s reign, asked 
pardon of the King in verse, and, what is more, obtained it : 


‘*I that have robbed so oft am now bid stand ; 
Death and the law assault me and demand 
My life and means; I never us’d men so, 
But having ta’en their money, let them go,” 


and soon. The robber’s muse, it must be admitted, is as 
faulty as his logic; perhaps he owed his life less to either 
than to the fact that he was “a gentleman, a knight’s 
eldest son.” 


“The National Trust for places of historic interest or 
natural beauty,” on behalf of whose proposed purchase of 
Gowbarrow Fell, by Ullswater, Miss Octavia Hill has been 
pleading at Cambridge and in London, has a particular 
claim upon lovers of literature, since a part of its business 
is to take over, when desired, the monuments of famous 
men of letters. It is a great thing that such memorials 
should be assured of perpetual care. A case in point is 
Falkland’s monument on the battle-field of Newbury. 
Falkland wrote books, though he is more famous as the 
friend of authors than as an author himself, and more 
memorable still for the nobility of his character. The 
Trust has also taken charge of the Ruskin Memorial on 
Friars’ Crag, Derwentwater. The pro “ Ruskin 
Park,” by the way, on Denmark Hill, will be fitly named, 
since Ruskin’s parents lived in the neighbourhood for 
nearly thirty years, and their house was constantly his 


home. 


Mr. Tree’s matinée performance of Hamlet on Friday the 
24th instant is another instance of his desire to be recog- 
nised as a patron of literature as well as a purveyor of art. 
The popularity of Shakespeare amongst His Majesty’s 
playgoers is generally attributed to the gorgeous scenic 
effects for which His Majesty’s Theatre is notorious. At 
this special matinée performance Mr. Tree will dispense 
with the services of the scenic artist in order to make a 
direct appeal to his Shakespearean public. The celebrated 
tragedy is to be presented without scenery, with merely a 
curtain as a background. But Friday’s production is 
only the half of what may prove to be an instructive 
experiment, for on Monday evening Mr. Tree will give a 
performance of Hamlet in which the scenic setting will be 
such as we are accustomed to expect with plays produced 
under his management. It is to be hoped that the oppor- 
ee ee by Mr. Tree for such a fair comparison of 
Hamiet similarly interpreted under different conditions will 
be fruitful of results sufficiently encouraging to stimulate 
the output of drama with literary merit. 


A notable gift has lately been made to the London 
Library, namely the whole of the original issue of Conte 
Pompeo Litta’s ““Famiglie Celebri Italiane” (Milan 1819-58), 
in eight volumes, royal folio, bound in olive tooled morocco 
by Clarke. An autograph inscription in the first volume 
reads :—‘‘ Presented to the London Library by Henry Yates 
Thompson in appreciation of the energy and skill of Mr. 
C. T. Hagbe Wri ht, Secretary and Librarian, in the 
compilation of the Catalogue of 1903—the best of known 
catalogues.” Those who do nct know Litta’s monumental 
work can form no idea of its interest and importance. 
Not only does it contain pedigrees of all the noblest 
families of Italy, including of course many connected 
with English houses, such as the Giustiniani, but it 
is illustrated with thousands of fine portraits all coloured 
by hand, as well as tombs, statues, medals, and coats-of- 
arms emblazoned in colours. In the presence of this book 
one feels that “‘ bibliomaniac”’ is a foolish term of abuse, 
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and that the people to whom it is commonly applied are 
not only sane but the possessors of the highest wisdom. 
Litta’s volumes have of course always been a necessity to 
the historian of Italy, the genealogist, and the student of 
costume ; now, thanks to Mr. Yates Thompson’s gift, they 
will be enjoyed by a of taste who are not 
or eng while the graceful compliment to Mr. Hagberg 

right will add to the pleasure of the members of the 
London Library in their new possession. 


A translation of Book I. of the ‘“ Aethiopica” of 
Heliodorus by Mr. Franklin Richards has lately made a 
modest appearance, printed for private circulation only. 
Mr. Richards was for many years fellow and tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford, but this fruit of his leisure is of 
interest to many beside his old pupils and his attached 
friends. Thestory of the loves of Theagenes and Chariclea, 
written by the genial Bishop of Tricca about the end of 
the fourth century, is acknowledged to be the best of the 
later Greek romances. He can tell a story much better 
than Longus or Achilles Tatius, and his style is easy and 
flowing. Mr. Richards has long had the idea that the 
“‘Aethiopica” might take the place of that dismally 
manufactured novel, Becker’s “‘ Charicles,’’ and be a much 

leasanter means of obtaining an insight into the social 
ife and the manners and customs of the Greeks. He has 
carried out this idea admirably in the short notes with 
which he has illustrated his translation; he hopes also to 
complete the scheme in a number of essays for which he 
has already collected much material. The translation, 
when finished, will also be of great service to all who are 
— in the historical development of the modern 
novel. 


Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s volume of London impressions 
which was first announced under the title of ‘‘ The Book of 
London” has been finally named “ The Soul of London.” 
It will be issued at an early date by Messrs. Alston Rivers. 
Mr. Hueffer, who will also be represented during the spring 
by a new novel, “The Benefactor” (to be published by 

essrs. Brown, Langham and Co.), is engaged upon a book on 
the subject of Holbein and his art for Messrs. Duckworth, 
but this is scarcely likely to be ready before the autumn. 


Messrs. Archibald Constable and Co. are to publish in 
April a Bibliography of Bibliographies, drawn up in the 
form of a dictionary of subjects. The work, which will be 
issued in two volumes, demy octavo, consists of five hundred 
and sixty double-columned pages, to which must be added 
a three-columned index of over seventy pages. The main 
entries are about three thousand five hundred in number, 
and many of the more important articles, such as America, 
France, Germany, Shakespeare, are extensively sub-divided. 
The labour of collecting the materials was begun about 
twenty years ago, and for the-last five years it has occupied 
the whole time of the compiler, Mr. W. P. Courtney, joint 
author of the “ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,” who has been 
assisted in his researches by several coadjutors. The 
foreign part is based upon the well-known Bibliography by 
Henri Stein. 


In the first March instalment of Det ny Aarhundrede, a 
Danish fortnightly magazine, Georg Brandes discourses of 
his “‘second prolonged sojourn abroad.” He tells of the 
immediate and lasting friendship that sprang up between 


himself and Taine, in spite of their disparity inage. Taine, 
usually so reserved and undemonstrative, would pace the 
ee He 


— at Chatenay with his arm round Brandes. 
came fond of me, and would give me advice like a father 
or elder brother, and smile at my imprudences—as once 
when I had nearly killed myself with too strong a sleeping 
draught—vous étes imprudent, c’est de votre Age. At 
times he reproached me for not daily jotting down, as he 
did, ev ing that struck me on my travels ; he talked to 





me about his work, about a projected ‘ Essay on Schiller,’ 
which, owing to the war, came to nothing, about his 
‘ Notes sur l’Angleterre,’ which he wrote in a little secluded 
summerhouse, where there was nothing but the mere four 
white-washed walls, a small table and a chair. Later 
he incorporated in this book some minor traits which I 
related to him as having noticed during my stay in 
England.” 


Brandes found that Renan was “difficult to approach, 
and when at home would persistently deny himself. How- 
ever, if one was expected, he would give up several hours of 
his valuable time at astretch. He lived on a modest scale. 
On one wall of his study hung two Chinese water-colours 
and a photograph of Géréme’s Cleopatra Before Ceasar ; 
opposite was a fine photograph of an undoubtedly Italian 
Last Judgment. That was the entire decoration. Pocket 
editions of Vergil and Horace were invariably lying on 
his table, and for a time also a French translation of 
Walter Scott.” . . . At the beginning of spring Renan went 
to live at his country house near Sévres. “ This world-wide 
celebrity, then already a man of forty-seven, was so simply 
human that he would often accompany me from his house 
to the station, and walk up and down with me until the 
train came.” 





We spoke last week of the Société des Gens de Lettres, 
That Society has just held its annual dinner, which derived 
a special interest from the hale age of its chairman—M. 
Fertiault, who was born as long ago as 1815 and began to 
write as long ago as 1835. Since 1856 he has been a con- 
fidential clerk in the Bank of M. Raphael Bischoffsheim, and 
he still writes. Now, in his ninety-first year, he announces 
a new work, entitled “‘Galanterie et Esprit du seiziéme siécle 
en Italie.”” Heclaims to be the ‘doyen” not only of Parisian 
men of letters, but also of Parisian tenants, having lived in 
the same house for 65 years. 


A coming event of no less literary than dramatic interest 
is the adaptation for the stage of Flaubert’s ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary.” M. William Busnach, the adapter, who has been 
interviewed on the subject, ~ “Tt is a long time since 
Dr. Groult, who married Mile. Commanville, Flaubert’s 
niece and heiress, pressed me to make a play of the novel, 
In making a play of ‘L’Assommoir’ in the face of oppo- 
sition—they predicted a run of three nights and it ran for 
six hundred—I originated the true naturalistic drama. It 
was thought that I might be equally successful with 
Flaubert’s masterpiece. I agreed, but was deterred by 
one obstacle. I could not find the right actress for the 
heroine. Réjane is not a Bovary—still less is Madame 
Bernhardt. But, the other day, 1 went to the Gymnase, 
and saw Madame Le Bargy for the first time. I found her 
delightful. I said to myself: ‘She would make a perfect 
Bovary.’ I proposed the part to her, and she accepted.” 
It should be remarked, however, that this is not the first 
time that the attempt to dramatise the novel has been 
made. A version, unauthorised by the executors, was pro- 
duced by M. Taylor at the Théatre Indépendant in 1889: 
but after three productions it was injuncted. 


While we are speaking of the subject, it may be worth 
while to mention that the story of “‘ Madame Bovary” is 
a true story, and that all its leading characters are photo- 

raphicaily copied from living originals. The original 
harles Bovary was a wooden-headed youth whom 
Flaubert’s father helped to pass his medical examinations. 
The original Emma was a Delphine D——, the belle of 
certain assembly room balls in eo and a great 
reader of novels from the circulating libraries. Her 
dramatic death occurred, exactly as Flaubert describes it, 
on March 8, 1848, There remains of her grave only a 
fragment of stone overgrown with moss, on which her name 
can with difficulty be read and the inscription: “ Priez 


Dieu pour le repos de son 4me.” 
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One wonders whether the inauguration of ‘ Les Char- 
mettes”’ as a place of pilgrimage—an event to which we 
referred last L sors revive the trade in Jean-Jacques 
relics. They used at one time to be in great demand and 
to fetch high prices. One of the philosopher’s old waist- 
coats was once sold for £38, while a cheap watch belonging 
to him fetched {20. The “ last walking-stick used by Jean- 
Jacques” used also at one time to be a favourite article 
of commerce. Asingle tradesmen in the neighbourhood of 
Ermenonville where Rousseau died used to boast that he 
had disposed of thirty-two “last walking-sticks”’ between 

1802 and 1820. 


This trade in relics of literary interest has, however, 
often assumed a more gruesome shape. Descartes’ skull 
‘ was sold in 1820 at Stockholm for {4; and it is related 
that, when the body of Héloise was removed to the Petits- 
Augustins, an Englishman offered £4000 for one of her 
teeth. But business has been done in literary relics since 
very early times. The lamp of Epictetus, it is said, was 
sold for 3000 drachmas. 


It seems at first sight a curious thing that the German 
plays in London are not better patronised by the English 
public. They pay, but the fact is due to the patronage of 
the vast German colony in London. The reason, we 
believe, is not the difficulty of language. There are very 
many people in London who speak German well enough to 
enjoy a play in that tongue. The real, deep-lying cause is 
simply the narrow range of the London playgoer’s sym- 
pathies: and this is an interesting point. Putting aside 
the odious musical comedy, and suchlike fripperies, there is 
practically only one kind of play that we care to go and 
see; and this is what we may describe as the comedy of 
drawing-room manners. Oddly enough, this is the one 
type of play which the German is quite incapable of 
presenting. 


The German actress is inimitably funny in farce. She 
is convincing in romantic drama, and wonderfully strong in 
tragedy. But she cannot for the life of her wear fine 
clothes gracefully, nor be easy and natural in a drawing- 
room. The cause lies, no doubt, in the different constitu- 
tion of societyin Germany. Except among the “‘ Junkers,” 
all society there is what we should call provincial. It 
consists of folks who have to consider ways and means; 
and by a kind of tacit agreement we in England seem to 
have conspired to take an interest only in the doings of the 
leisured classes. 


A very curious study on what may be called the esoteric 
side of Rabelais’ work appears in the March issue of the 
Mercure de France. The author, signing himself ‘* Péladan, ’ 
joins issue with the critics who agree with Sainte-Beuve in 
denying that Pantagruel has any secret significance at all, 
and sets out evidence to prove that Rabelais was a master 
of craft with definite political views, which he outlined in 
cabalistic language throughout his works. 


From this point of view—a rather dangerous one, it 
seems—the Rabelaisian rhapsody of drink and frolic 
becomes a formidable revolutionary tract. Its message is 
then no mere carpe diem call to jollity, but a cry of 
desperate or ferocious cynicism. The masonic password 
“‘Lanterne ci el” is translated “‘ Loin terre est ciel,” and 
the last word of the doctrine is “‘ Tripe régne ”—“‘ the belly 
is God.” It is to be hoped that the new Rabelaisian 
society inaugurated by M. Lefranc of the Sorbonne will 
resist the temptation to discover this sort of secret teaching 
in every page of Pantagruel. 


Attention may be drawn to an interesting collection of 
letters published in the Bibliotheque Universelle—the Swiss 
Nineteenth Century. They are from Charlotte Haller, 





daughter of the great Haller who wrote the famous 
poem on the Alps, to Henri Meister, who succeeded Baron 
Grimm as editor of the Correspondance litératre. Charlotte 
was in love with Henri, but did not succeed in marrying 
him. 


Maxim Gorky has turned his imprisonment to good 
account, having written during his incarceration a new 
play entitled The Children of the Sun. The drama deals 
with the revolutionary movement and is regarded by the 
author himself as his masterpiece. Imprisonment is 
certainly from the psychological point of view an excellent 
stimulus for literary composition. Shut out from all com- 
munion with the external world, cast back upon the 
perpetual circle of his own thoughts, an intellectual man 
in prison will rush to literature as the one and inevitable 
outlet. In Gorky’s case of course the stimulus must have 
acted with special force. Always a bitter opponent of the 
existing régime he must have derived an added impetus 
from this concrete personal experience of the brutality of 
the bureaucratic system. The Russian Government would 
seem indeed to have been neatly hoist with their own 
petard. The imprisonment of Gorky’s body has only 
served to give his mind a wider and more powerful range, 
and the net result of this official policy of suppression is a 
piece of work which will in all probability be the gospel of 
New Russia. 


With reference to our review of Miss Sybil Thesiger’s 
translation of ‘‘ Hauff’s Tales” in the AcaDEMy of March 
18, we understand from the publishers, Messrs. James Finch 
and Co., that Miss Thesiger is not responsible for the In- 
troduction, though there is no statement to that effect in 
the volume itself. The price should have been given as 
2s. instead of 6s. 








LITERATURE 


PORTRAITS AND MEMORIES. 
Adventures Among Books. (Longmans, 
6s. 6d. net.) 


Amonc the responsibilities incurred by Mr. Andrew Lang 
one of the greatest is that of having taken a prominent part 
in introducing a personal note into the journalism of his 
time. The excuse that can be made for him is that, unlike 
many of his imitators, he has a personality well worth 
expression. He has a humour that is entirely his own, a 
wit that never fails, and what is perhaps less a matter 
of congratulation, he has behind both a background of 
melancholy. 

The title he has given the book now before us is by no 
means the happiest part of-it. It begins with an auto- 
biographical fragment, in which he describes his early 
reading, and he seems to have begun almost as soon as the 
prodigy of a boy who excited the ridicule of ‘“‘My Uncle 

oby.” 

Pope we know ‘“‘lisped in numbers” because the 
numbers came, and while most children are still in short 
clothes Mr. Andrew Lang had begun to be a reader. 

** About the age of four I learned to read by a simple process. I 
had heard the elegy of Cock Robin till I knew it by rote, and I picked 
out the letters and words which compose that classic till I wk read 
it for myself, Earlier than that ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ had been read 
aloud to me, in an abbreviated,form, no doubt. I remember the pic- 
tures of Robinson finding the footstep in the sand, and a danco of 


cannibals, and the parrot. But, somehow, I have never read 
‘ Robinson ' since; it is a pleasure to come.” 


Excellent reading he seems to have started on, viz., 
Fairy Tales and Chat Books about Robert Bruce, William 
Wallace and Rob Roy. At that time these things, now 
cheaply purchased for their weight in gold, could be bought 
for a penny piece. 


By Anprew Lana. 
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From fairy-tales he advances along the high road to 
Shakespeare, and the following pretty picture is given of 
himself as an infant reader. 

‘The Shakespeare was a volume of Kenny Meadows’ edition, 
there are fairies in it, and the fairies seemed to come out of Shake- 
on a dream into the music and the firelight. At that moment I 

i was happy; it seemed an enchanted glimpse of eternity in 
Paradise: nothing resembling it remains with me, out of all the 
years.” 

His childhood was spent on the Scottish border, but at 
the age of six he was taken to live in the south of England, 
though in the course of twelve months he was back again in 
Scotland, to reside in future about four miles from Abbots- 
ford. 

The lay about the Gray Wizard appears to have been 

ured into his mind as soon as he could take any kind of 
interest in it. 

Of his early introduction to fiction he says : 

‘* Probably the first novel I ever read was read at Elgin, and thestory 
was ‘Jane Eyre.’ This tale wasa creepy one for a boy of nine, and 
Rochester was a mystery, St. John a bore. But the lonely little girl in 


her despair, when something came into the room, and her days of 


starvation at school, and the terrible first Mrs, Rochester, were not to 
be forgotten. They abide in one’s recollection with a Red Indian’s 
ghost, who carried a rusty ruined gun, and whose acquaintance was 
made at the same time.” 

As may be imagined, such a child when he went to 
school devoured books more than every, and the field of his 
delight was clearly won, when he attained enough know- 
ledge of Greek to read the ‘“ Odyssey,” which he found more 
interesting than the “ Morte d’Arthur”’ itself. ' 

In the course of his further disquisition, he gives the 
following charming account of his introduction to Tenny- 
son: 

“ Previously one had only heard of Mr. Tennyson as a name. When 
a child I was told that a poet was coming to a house in the Highlands 
where we chanced to be, a poet named Tennyson. ‘Is he a poet like 
Sir Walter Scott?’ I remember asking, and was told, ‘No, he was not 
like Sir Walter Scott.’ Hearing no more of him, I was prowling 
among the books in an ancient house, a rambling old place witha ghost- 
room, where I found Tupper, and could not get on with ‘ Proverbial 
pine nag on Next I tried Tennyson, and instantly a new light of 
poetry dawned, a new music was audible, and a new god came into my 
medley of a Pantheon, a god never to be dethroned. ‘ Men scarcely 
know how beautiful fire is,’ Shelley says. I am convinced that we 
scarcely know how great a poet Lord Tennyson is: use has made him 
too familiar.” 


The remainder of the essay continues to be of great 
interest as showing how the mind of the youth was moulded 
in those days, and how in turn Browning came to him and 
Matthew Arnold and Clough and many others who 
exercised a great influence on the people of their day and 
generation. 

The second chapter is devoted to recollections of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and this we do not find satisfactory. 

Mr. Lang complains almost pathetically that he is no 
hand at reminiscence. ‘I have no skill in reminiscences, 
no art to bring the life and aspect of the man before those 
who never knew him,” and unfortunately there is little more 
to be said except that this is sadly true. 

Mr. Lang does give us the exterior of the persons with 
whom he comes in contact, but he does not seem to possess 
that sympathetic mind which would, as it were, make them 
his own, or enable him to divine the central and command- 
ing features in their character. This picture, for instance, 
of Stevenson has something of the quality of a finely drawn 
miniature, which looks so pretty, but tells us so little of 
the person it is supposed to represent. 

‘‘I faintly seem to see the eager face, the light nervous figure, the 
fingers busy with rolling cigarettes: Mr. Stevenson talking, listening, 
often rising from his seat, standing, walking to and fro, always full of 
vivid intelligence, wearing a mysterious smile. I remember one 
pleasant dark afternoon, when he told me many tales of strange adven- 
tures, narratives which he had heard about a murderous lonely inn, 
somewhere in the States. He was as good to hear as to read. I do 
not recollect much of that delight in discussion, in controversy, which 
he shows in his essay on conversation, where he describes, I believe, 
Mr. Henley as ‘ Burley,’ and Mr. Symonds as ‘ Opalstein.’ "’ 


And the ag cr my which we receive from the 
reading of the Stevenson chapter becomes still greater 





when Mr. Lang tells us what he knows of Dr. John Brown, 
the ever delightful author of “Rab and his Friends.” 
Here we have a draped figure only, and no picture such as 
would enable us to recognise and know Dr. lan Brown if 
he should ever again visit these glimpses of the moon. 

There is a piece from the author which he quotes, 
and which we cannot forbear writing out. It is so clever, 
and so truly interpretive of the child mind. 

‘Children are long of seeing, or at least of looking at what is above 
them ; they like the ground, and its flowers and stones, its ‘red 
sodgers’ and ladybirds, and all its queer things; their world is about 
three feet high, and or are more often stooping than gazing up. I 
know I was past ten before I saw, or cared to see, the ceilings of the 
rooms in the manse at Biggar.’’ 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, who figures third in this gallery 
of men whom Mr. Lang has known, is also very slightly 
treated. The remainder of the book is made up of what 
are practically review articles, poems of William Morris, 
and novels of Mrs. Radcliffe, the work of Thomas Stoddart 
and the ‘‘ Confessions of Saint Augustine.” Concerning the 
last, we hear a true book-man speak in the following 
passage : 

“« My copy of the Confessions is a dark little book, ‘a size uncumber- 
some to the nicest hand,’ in the format of an Elzevir, bound in black 
morocco, and adorned with ‘blind-tooled’ that is ungilt, skulls and 
crossbones, It has lost the title-page with the date, but retains the 
frontispiece, engraved by Huret. Saint Augustine, in his mitre and 
other episcopal array, with a quill in his hand, sits under a flood of 
inspiring sunshine. The dumpy book has been much read, was at 
some time the property of Mr. — Philips, and bears one touching 
manuscript note, of which more hereafter. It is, I presume, a copy of 
the translation by Sir Toby Matthew.” 


His ‘‘Smollett” is not as it seems to us, distinguished 
sufficiently from the other men of his time. 

The other essays are such as readers of Mr. Lang might 
very well expect, perhaps the most interesting being that 
of *‘The Supernatural in Fiction” and the most striking 
passage in it is the following: 

“ Perhaps it may die out in a positive age—this power of learning to 
shudder. To us it descends from very long ago, from the far-off fore- 
fathers who dreaded the dark, and who, half-starved and all untaught, 
saw spirits everywhere, and scarce discerned waking experience from 
dreams. When we are all perfect positivist philosophers, when a 
thousand generations of nurses that never heard of ghosts have educated 
the thousand and first generation of children, then the supernatural 
may fade out of fiction. But has it not grown and increased since 
Wordsworth wanted the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ to have ‘a profession and 
a character,’ since Southey called that poem a Dutch piece of work, 
since Lamb had to pretend to dislike its‘ miracles?’ Why, as science 
becomes more cocksure, have men and women become more and more 
fond of old follies, and more pleased with the stirring of ancient dread 
within their veins?” 

Such is a slight account of the book that Mr. Lang has 
given us. It may not, perhaps, do full justice to the charm 
which makes these papers readable even when we are not in 
agreement with the opinions they express, but the charm is 
there all the same. 

Mr. Lang has a personality that never grows old or 
faded, and long before we come to the last page we seem 
to have grown more familiar with a writer whose work 
is never anything but most welcome. 


THE PLATONIC MYTH 


The Myths of Plato. By J. A. Stewart, White's Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford, 
(Macmillan, 14s. net.) 


IT was a very happy thought to bring together the myths 
of Plato and examine the lesson of each. We are grateful, 
moreover, to Professor Stewart for giving us the Greek in 
every case on the page opposite to the English rendering. 
The Greek of Plato (especially in the myths) is one of the 
noblest works of God, and, apart from the pleasure it gives 
per se, it puts us in a position to enjoy the singular felicity 
of the English version. Jowett’s translation is so good 
that it seems churlish to say that the present rendering is 
even more perfect, and reads even more like an original 
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composition in English. But this praise may be given to 
Professor Stewart without really detracting from the merit 
of Jowett’s handiwork; for the perfect imitation of the 
seventeenth-century English could not have been main- 
tained through five volumes without producing a sense of 
effort which might become painful. One only regrets that 
the context of each myth has not been given, for nothing 
is more delicately beautiful than the way in which the 
myth seems to flow naturally from the dialogue by gentle 
and easy transitions, such as those which charm us in the 
“*Georgics’”’ of Virgil—the story of Aristzeus and the sublime 
reflections introduced by the words “ Forsitan his arvis.” 
. The function of the myth in Plato is often misappre- 

hended. It is not a mere added ornament. Each dialogue 
is a drama, which is not arrested by the myth, but sustained 
‘ on another plane. Philosophy and poetry are blended 
together in it, as in a great poem like the ‘“‘Commedia” 
of Dante, just as in a great fresco Philosophy and Painting 
g hand in hand. The myth reminds the reader, who is 
ollowing a piece of subtle dialectic, that the head is not the 
whole Man—that beside the Understanding, which deals 
with phenomena, there is the Reason (in the Kantian 
sense) which deals with noumena. Imagination is often 
starved in pursuit of Ratiocination. The Understanding, 
like the World, is too much with us. Professor Stewart 
writes on p. 386: 

“ The metaphysician is too often found trying to set forth a ground 
which shall be plain to the understanding, forgetting that— 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, 

Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 
For nothing worthy proving can be proven 

Nor yet disproven. 


The Poet does better : he induces the dream-intuition of a ground, and 
leaves us with the wonder of the vision haunting our minds, when we 
wake to pursue the details of his interesting story." 


This marriage of thought and feeling is the astonishing 
cachet of the dialogues of Plato. Poetry does something 
like this now. Wordsworth’s “ Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality” is a Platonic Myth in germ. Plato would 
have told how a Child rescued from the sequel of Death 
(like Er in the “ Republic’) somehow was permitted to 
see how the cloud of glory, which he trailed from his 
heavenly home, gradually faded into the light of common 
day; and he would have told us all about “the vision 
splendid”’ by which the Youth was attended on his way. 

e Platonic Myth appeals to Transcendental Feeling, which 
, Professor Stewart explains as an effect produced within 
consciousness by the persistence in us of that primeval 
condition from which we are sprung, when Life was still as 
sound asleep as Death, and there was no Time yet. The 
whole question of the imaginative solution of the problems 
of the World, the Soul and God is.summed up for Pro- 
fessor Stewart in the fine words of Plotinus : 

“If a man were to inquire of Nature: Wherefore dost thou bring forth 
creatures ? and She were willing to give ear and to answer, She would 
say : Ask me not, but understand in silence, even as I am silent.” 

The Myth sometimes (as in the “ Protagoras ”’) illustrates 
the distinction between the mechanical and teleological ex- 
planations of the world. Sometimes (as in the Gorgias) it 
sets forth, in a vision of Judgment, Penance and Purifica- 
tion, the continuity of the responsible Self and its develop- 
ment, to be worked out only under «éAass, the discipline of 
correction. It is interesting to find Oscar Wilde in his 
posthumous “ De Profundis’ putting forward, apparently 
quite seriously, that his abject debasement was necessary 
and requisite, in order that the scheme of his intellectual 
and temperamental development might be carried. to its 
end through deep humiliation. Sometimes, again, as in 
the beautiful story of Er in the “ Republic,” the myth 
holds out to us visualised for the Imagination that “ hidden 
hope” to which the Good Voice clings in Tennyson’s “‘ Two 
Voices.”” Le lendemain de la mort, the Day of Judgment, 
is a favourite subject of the Myth, and so is the Future 
World with its detailed topography, its rivers and its jewels, 
reminding us nowof Dante, now of Revelations. But, as is 
well observed by Professor Stewart, Plato does not transform 





his physical into moral relations. It would have been alien 
from his art to make, like Dante, the tears of this world 
supply the waters that flow in the rivers of Hell, or, like 
Thomas the Rhymer, to fill the springs of Elfland with “‘a’ 
the bluid that’s shed on earth.” 

A strange mystery is set forth in the Gorgias myth— 
that the criminality of a man is in direct proportion to his 
opportunities of committing crimes—that the tyrants 
Archelaus and Tantalus suffer eternal punishment, which 
Thersites with his limited opportunities esca It is a 
terrible sin to get rid of temptation by yielding to it, and 
the crime is blacker and more unpardonable in a 
to the facility of ‘‘ the means to do ill deeds.” e theory 
is in the spirit of the “Lead us not into temptation” of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

We have space only to refer our readers to the 
“ Phedrus ” myth, showing the real meaning of that ever 
ignorantly misapplied phrase “‘ Platonic love,” the story of 
the Androgyns in the “‘ Symposium,” the Earthborn in the 
“Republic” and the Atlantis in the “ Timzus.” 

Professor Stewart well rebuts a charge brought against 
Plato by Kant in a celebrated passage: 

‘‘The high dove, in free flight cleaving the air and feeling its 
resistance, might imagine that in airless space she would fare better. 
Even so, Plato left the world of sense because it sets so narrow limits 
to the understanding, and ventured beyond on the wings of Ideas into 
the empty space of the pure understanding. He did not see that with 
all his effort he made no way." 


The passage is interesting as being one of the few—that 
about the Starry Heavens above and the Moral Law within 
is another—in which the philosopher of Koenigsberg for- 
sook the arid road of scientific language for the flowery 
paths of fancy. But it is a misapprehension of the Platonic 
myth. Plato never sought to make nowmena the objects 
of the “ Categories.”” Professor Stewart writes on p. 73: 
“The attempt made in the latter half of the tenth book of the 
* Republic ' to place the natural expression of man’s belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul on a scientific basis—to determine Soul by means of 
categories of the Understanding—I regard as intended by the great 
hilosopher-artist to lead up to the myth of Er and heighten its effect 
- contrast—to give the reader a vivid sense of the futility of rationalism 
in a region where Hope confirms itself by ‘ vision splendid.’ "’ 


The excellent account of the Cambridge Patonists, More, 
Cudworth, Clarke and Smith, will be to some not the least 
interesting part of a work full of thought and learning 
and in every way worthy of the great University, whose 
splendid reputation Professor Stewart so worthily main- 
tains. 


JOHN KEATS 


The Poems of John Keats. Edited by E. pe S&iincourt, 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d. net.) 


“‘ SHRIEKING ‘ celestial’ the pale youth died.” So wrote a 
critic of a bygone age of literary men in picturesque and 
exaggerated phrase, and succeeding generations have been 
somewhat apt to follow this idea of John Keats. In the 
unfortunate race of poets, Keats was one of the most 
unfortunate, misrepresented and depreciated during his 
life; ignorance and stupidity have continued to fight 
against the fame which can only now be regarded as 
securely established. His character has always been 
assailed as weak and sensuous, accompanied by a pusil- 
lanimous spirit which broke down completely under the 
severity of the reviews directed against this apothecary’s 
apprentice. Byron’s ill-natured assumption that it was 


‘* Strange-the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article,” 


was accepted pityingly by Shelley in his deathless lament 
for hi 

ee ** Who has outsoared the shadow of our night."’ 

The new complete volume of Keats’ Poems edited by 
Mr. de Sélincourt clears up many disputed points. 
The prefatory study is the result of much original and 
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painstaking research and the notes leave no clue to the 
sources of the poet’s ideas untouched. Mr. de Sélincourt 
has gre the myth that Keats was dependant on 
Lempri¢re for his knowledge of the classics. But neither 
the “‘ Dictionary,” nor Tooke’s ‘“‘ Pantheon,” nor Spence’s 
~™ Polymetis,” all of which he read assiduously at school 
before he was fifteen, was the true foundation of Keats 
love of the classics. Mr. de Sélincourt proves that this 
py Greek was really a child of the Renaissance, and 
that from the Elizabethan poets he gathered all his classical 
information, and what is more, sucked that spirit of wonder 
and joy which informed Cortez in his famous sonnet when 
he stood ' 
** Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 


It was Spenser indeed who first awoke his enthusiasm for 
poetry, and it was into that strange land of glamour and 
—eee he first strayed when, as his friend Clarke 
said : 
“he went through it as a young horse through a spring meadow 
ramping.” 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Fletcher, Chapman, and many others 
of the Elizabethan era, were his teachers, as his rare and 
strange words disclose, and how much he owes to 
Milton ‘‘Hyperion” bears witness. The use of certain 
words in Keats, the misuse rather, the lack of taste he dis- 
lays so often in his earlier writing has caused Mr. de 
lincourt to put forward more than once an explanation 
that may be combated. He ascribes too much to Keats’ 
“vulgar origin.” The phrase is in itself objectionable for 
at the most his parentage could be described as bourgeois. 
Parents who contemplated, had their means permitted, 
sending their sons to Harrow, and did eventually succeed 
in sending them to a very excellent private school, might 
surely escape the suspicion of vulgarity. Byron, with his 
aristocratic birth, was a real vulgarian, and his work was 
tainted in a fashion that refuses comparison with the 
boyish lapses of Keats. Mr. de Sélincourt has allowed the 
conventional aspect of Keats’ origin to cloud his judgment. 
Leigh Hunt was the vulgar influence, generous and inspir- 
ing as he was, who early in his development had a transi- 
tory effect on the poet. The aspersions cast on him as 
being a Cockney poet are hardly worth examining now, 
_ take this pathetic extract from a letter during his last 
ess : 


* How ey does the chance of leaving the world impress 
a sense of its natural beauties upon us! Like poor Falstaff, though 
I do not babble, I think of green fields; I muse with the greatest 
affection on every flower I have known from my infancy—thus shapes 
and colours are as new to me as if I had just created them with a 
superhuman fancy. It is because they are connected with the most 
thoughtless and the happiest moments of our lives. I have seen 
foreign flowers in hot-houses of the most beautiful nature, but I do not 
care a straw for them, The simple flowers of our Spring are what I 
want to see again.” 


The notes to this edition are so copious as to be slightly 
irritating. Commentator is piled on commentator. If the 
shade of the pale youth could see the edifice of critical 
appreciation and industry built on the small body of his 
verse it would glow with wonder and laughter. Long ago 
Shelley rejoiced to leave him sleeping securely far 


** From the contagion of the world’s slow stain,"’ 


but now a garish dawn of praise illumines every word he 

nned. Mr. de Sélincourt pursues the facts of the 
indebtedness of Keats to other poets a little too closely. 
Poetical thought, poetical phrase, repeats itself. It may be 
that certain phrases are unconsciously assimilated once 
read, but the repetition of the same words is often merely 
a proof of the identity between poets, between poets too of 
different ages and climes who have never read each other. 
It was certainly the student of Milton who produced 
“‘Hyperion,” but to take line by line and word by word to 
make parallels is not stimulative criticism. Mr. de Sélin- 
court is apt to carry his point too far. For instance, take 
that most —— cry of Milton where unbearable 
suffering is flaunted in the eye of day: 





“O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon.” 


This is compared with the lines in ‘‘ Hyperion” which 
seem to come with faltering wordiness in the wake of 
Milton : 
‘* For me, dark, dark, 
And painful vile oblivion seals my eyes." 


Mr. de Sélincourt still further disposes of Keats by 
saying : 


“The conjunction of the two epithets ‘painful vile’ has also a 
Miltonic sound.” 


We would say ‘that the “gloomless eyes” of Apollo in 
the preceding lines owes just as much to Miltonic inspira- 
tion. Then he extracts such a phrase as “though an 
immortal ” from that most exquisite and telling touch which 
paints the goddess as she bends over the sorrowing Saturns 


“One hand she press’d upon that aching spot 
Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 
Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain." 


It is “just there” that Keats breaks through the 
passionless suffering of Thea, and why should the phrase 
mentioned come under the heading of elliptical construc- 
tions derived from Milton ? In the same way he has made 
a list of Miltonic repetitions, though he proves it a common 
poetic device which we may say is used equally with 
telling emphasis in prose eloquence. An example he 
takes is: 


“ How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty's self.’ 


This, though unapproachable in itself, has become quite 
a common trick in musical verse. The line before may be 
considered a more subtle and living expression of Miltonic 
influence packed and breathing with his unmatched 
power : 
‘* There was a listening fear in her regard.” 


The words are made to stand still. Then again he 
takes orb used as an adjective. To ascribe the use of it by 
Keats to his study of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” or even to Shakes- 
peare is hardly necessary. If that is the case Shelley and 
others less famous may be referred to the same masters. 
Shelley gives some interesting references; there is his 
“orbed maiden, with white fire laden’; his “ spheréd 
skies,” his “massy earth,” to mention a few words Mr. 
de Sélincourt takes straight from Milton, without mention 
of their occurrence in Shelley. 

Then the collocations of adjectives which are quoted as 
derived from Chatterton such as “nerveless, listless, dead,”’ 
“ lovelorn, silent, wan,” are not peculiar to Keats when he 
wished to make the climax of despair. Shelley’s line, 


“ An old, blind, mad, despised, and dying king " 


beats for vigour the accumulation of adjectives in any 
description of Keats. 

Mr. de Sélincourt has proved for the last time, if it 
needed proving, the iolly of making the “irresponsible re- 
viewers’’ the cause of the poet’s death. It was only when 
he had brooded over, in the supersensitive state of sick 
persons, the wrongs done him that he made any wail, when 
he was also distracted by his passion for the prosaic Fanny 
Brawne,and when disease was sapping his energy and ruining 
his last hopes of ambition and work. It was too true he 
dwelt with beauty: 

‘‘ Beauty that must die 
And Joy whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu ; and aching pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips : 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy's grape against his palate fine ; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung.” 
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SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER'S TIME 


Bartholomew Sastrow. Being the Memoirs of a German 
Burgomaster. Translated by Atsert D. Vanpam. Intro- 
duction by Hersert A. L. Fisner, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions. (Constable, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Quite apart from its historical interest as affording an 
intimate picture of social Germany in Luther’s time, this 
autobiography of a hard-headed Pomeranian notary is a 
most curious human document. Sastrow is not to be com- 
ared for a moment in personal charm with Benvenuto 
_ Cellini, Pepys, or Boswell, but his self-revelation is, in its 

way, as complete and as natural as theirs. If only he had 
had imagination, and a little romance in his composition, 
‘ the story of his life might have become immortal. As it is, 
there is plenty to console us in this amusing record of an 
eager, irrepressible, pugnacious spirit, who had tasted the 
bitterness of extreme penury, and was all the better able 
to appreciate good cheer and prosperity. His father had a 
lawsuit which lasted thirty-four years, and this no doubt 
influenced Bartholomew’s choice of a profession. He was 
over thirty, and had already rendered important diplomatic 
service, accompanying the Pomeranian chancellors in the 
character of notary on a mission to the Emperor, when he 
had the strength of mind, in spite of the protests of his 
wife and her relations, literally “‘ to go to school again,” 
attending law lectures and qualifying himself with the 
greatest industry. Sastrow is very dry about his improved 
reception at home when the profits began to come in, not 
only money but all kinds of provisions, hares, mutton, 
venison, wild boar, and “ magnificent hams,” as he calls 
them enthusiastically. 

Sastrow was born in 1520, the year in which Luther’s 
three great Reformation tracts were published, and he died 
in 1603; his life therefore covers a period of fascinating 
interest, of violent excesses and appalling barbarities, 
mingled with theological and metaphysical disputations, 
and the craft and subtlety of princes and their statesmen. 
He was eleven years old when the Smalkald League was 
signed, and he had been dead and buried nearly half a 
century when the struggle between the Protestant North 
and the Catholic South in Germany came to an end with 
the Peace of Westphalia. On the earlier stages of that 
struggle his memoirs are continually throwing interesting 
side-lights—always from the Lutheran side. He quotes 
a curious letter written to his father by Dr. Luther himself. 
Nicholas Sastrow had absented himself from the Holy Com- 
munion because of his lawsuit, and the great Reformer 
gives him very sensible advice :—“ Wait for the decision of 
the court before whom your suit is pending, but do not 
forget that nothing prevents you from participating in the 
Holy Supper. If it were otherwise I myself and our 
princes would have to remain away from the Holy Board 
until our differences with the papists be settled.” 
Bartholomew gives an extraordinarily vivid picture of the 
corruptions and abominations at Rome, which he visited in 
1546. Like all good Lutherans, he has his own supersti- 
tions, as we see, for instance, in his account of a miraculous 
guide who appeared to him and rescued him out of deadly 
peril at Viterbo. Even more entertaining were his experi- 
ences in the service of Herr von Léwenstein, a Receiver of 
the Order of St. John. We shall not soon forget the picture 
of this festive old gentleman, with his fool, his ape, his 
good cheer, and his pretty mistress, into whose favour the 
sly Sastrow soon crept. 

Altogether this is a book to be kept and enjoyed, 
especially by those who understand the great art of 
“dipping.” Mr. Vandam has done the work of translation 
so well as to make us regret afresh his premature death— 
so well, indeed, that the book does not read like a transla- 
tion at all. In two or three places he has been obliged to 
bowdlerise, but no one can accuse him of prudery in what 
he has chosen to leave. Mr. Fisher’s introduction is 
brightly written, and not at all “donnish.” The book is 
illustrated with reproductions of old prints. 











A BATTLE LONG AGO 
The Perth Incident of 1396, from a Folk-Lore Point of View. 


R. C, Mactacan. (Blackwood, 5s. net.) 


Str WALTER Scott in “ The Fair Maid of Perth ” took as 
his central incident one of the most astounding facts 
narrated in early Scottish history. His authority was 
Wyntoun’s Chronicle, which supplies the first and most 
trustworthy record of the event. As this is the original 
document on which all other accounts are directly or 
indirectly founded, it may be as well to summarise what 
the bard said. He gives the date as “‘ a thousand and thre 
hunder yere nynty and sex,” and tells us that thirty wild 
Scottish men were matched against other thirty, and that 
they fought with the cruelty engendered by an ancient 
feud. He gives the names of the clan as Clahynnhe 
Qwhewyl and Clachinyha, and they were led by the two 
chieftains Schir Ferqwharis and Cristy Johnesone. The 
warriors it seemed entered into the fray armed ‘“‘wyth 
bow and ax, knyff and swerd.”’ He describes the conclusion 
of the affair as follows : s 
** Quha had the ware thare at the last,] 
1 will uocht say ; bot quha best had, 
He wes but dont bathe muth and mad. 
Fyffty or ma ware slane that day 
Sua few wyth lif than past away." 

Time played the usual tricks with this bald account. 
Wyntoun had the advantage of living at the end of the 
fourteenth century and in all probability either witnessed 
the affray himself or took the account of it from eye- 
witnesses. The next version comes from the Scottish 
Chronicle of John Fordun, who writing as far as we can 
calculate half a century after the event, added a few 
graphic details that, trueor not, helped to fire the imagination 
of Sir Walter. The first of these was the story of how “ one 
of the combatants, looking for a way of escape, slipped 
from among them into the river, and crossed the water of 
Tay byswimming.” Readers of Scott will easily remember 
how well he turned this to. account in making Eachin 
adopt the same cowardly way of escaping combat. The 
second incident is the appearance in the crowd of a volun- 
teer substitute for a recalcitrant. In Fordun he is “a 
common hired countryman of medium stature but of 
savage mien” who offers to take on the quarrel for the 
modest fee of half a mark and the promise of some 
support or other as long as he should live. Fordun 
tells us that the “raw recruit did valiantly and in the 
end came forth scatheless.” This low-statured fierce- 
visaged countryman suggested to Scott his famous Gow 
the Smith, or Hal o’ the Wynd, and with what admirable 
blazonry he worked the striking incident into his novel 
every reader knows. The same story was practically re- 
peated in the “Chronica Scoce”’ and in the “ Registrum 
Episcopatus Moraviensis.” The tale was repeated with 
slight variations by several chroniclers till the time of 
George Buchanan, who with the literary instinct to be 
expected of him gives the account with much local colour 
and many details, and John Leslie, Bishop of Ross in his 
“History of Scotland” followed in the footsteps of 
Buchanan. From the literary point of view the incident 
is of very great importance as showing the use to which a 
master of romance could put a tale that was in itself bar- 
baric, and make of it a scenic incident not unworthy 
of comparison with the best fights in the Iliad. Who- 
ever has read the “Fair Maid of Perth” in youth has 
probably heard the cry of the Highlanders “‘ Another for 
Hector ” ringing in his ears like a Border slogan. The author 
before us, Mr. R. C. Maclagan, appears to have made this 
fight on the Inch of Perth an object to be pursued during 
the labour of years. He has written a solid treatise on 
the subject that might supply endless matter for argument 
were we disposed to follow him into the minute details 
which he has collected. The whole world of folk-lore seems 
to have been laid under contribution to supply example 
and illustration to bear on this remarkable argument, but 
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at the end it stands exactly where it did before, a bit of 
wild Scottish history transacted in the neighbourhood of 
Perth at atime when the Highlanders had not yet been 
subjected to the influence partly good, but for the most 

malignant, of the Southern civilisation. The reader 
who is interested in the subject may be sincerely recom- 
mended to go to Mr. Maclagan’s book, which he will find 
to be a work of patient and thoroughgoing research into 
all that folk-lore has had to say about this picturesque 
page of Scottish history. ; 


MECCA UNVEILED 


With the Pilgrims to Mecca. The Great Pilgrimage, a.n. 
1318-a.p. 1902. By Hans Kuan, M.R.A.S., Special 
Correspondent of the Morning Post, and Witrrip Sparroy. 
With an Introduction by Professor Vampery. (Lane, 
12s. 6d. net.) 


THE Hijaz, the Moslem Holy Land, and Mecca, its Jerusalem, 
are in theory absolutely inaccessible except to those of 
Moslem faith. Actually, however, the sanctuary has been 
visited by nearly a score of Christian travellers. But not 
one of these would have lived to relate his experiences had 
he not travelled in the guise of a Mussulman, and succeeded 
in keeping up the deception. 

The latest Hadji (pilgrim) to the Moslem Holy of Holies 
must not, of course, be classed with these factitious devotees, 
and being a Mohammedan he is able to give a fuller account 
of the remarkable rites and mysteries connected with the 
pilgrimage than any other recent traveller. 

Further, this informing yet entertaining description of 
the experiences of a twentieth-century pilgrim must be 
placed in a different category from the travel books written 
to order by the latter-day “professional” globe-trotter. 
We are all too familiar with this kind of work, where the 
author seems chiefly concerned to crowd in just as much 
travel and exploration as will fill the kind of volume 
demanded by the patrons of the circulating libraries. In 
these hasty and superficial impressions de voyage we occa- 
sionally find highly diverting “‘ howlers,”’ due either to want 
of knowledge or defective powers of observation. We 
remember coming across, in the pages of a popular travel 
book recently published, a description of some remarkable 
Mohammedan monuments in Turkestan. The author was 
at a loss to reconcile their modern appearance with the date 
on the inscription, which showed that they were built in 
1158, the ingenuous traveller having confused the Christian 
with the Mohammedan era, and having consequently added 
some six centuries to the history of the nineteenth-century 
structures ! 

This, we may parenthetically observe, recalls a very 
diverting error in a certain theatrical poster advertising a 
famous revival of Julius Cesar produced in London a few 
years ago. It represented a facsimile of a Roman coin 
with the inscription ‘‘ Cesar Imperator, B.c. 44”’! 

But to return to our author. Mr. Khan undertook the 
somewhat hazardous pay? to Mecca in 1902 as the 
special correspondent of the Morning Post, a task for which 
he was very well equipped, as not only was he a 
Mohammedan, but he spoke Arabic fluently, was a 
trained observer, and ssed in a marked degree the 
journalistic instinct. e result is a book which gives 
perhaps the most vivid and picturesque account of the 
great pilgrimage which has ever been written in English, 
compared with which the well-known narratives of 
Burckhardt and Burton are dry, jejune and colourless. 
Moreover, our author’s first-hand information on the 
extraordinary semi-pagan rites and ceremonies of the 
Moslem ‘‘Holy Week” is far more ample. For vigour of 
style and picturesque treatment Hadji Khan may be 
com with the famous traveller, Palgrave, without the 
latter’s tendency to embroider the narrative at the expense 
of ———. 

The guide employed by the author at Jeddah, a certain 
Sayyid Ali, is a singularly original character, full of quaint 





conceits and sceptical witticisms which give a piquant 
flavour to the book. Every trifling incident affords this 
delightful cicerone an opportunity for cynical comment, a 
seasonable proverb, or a quaint example of folk-lore or 
legendary superstition, The manner in which the engage- 
ment was made gives an inkling of the spirit ot camara- 
derie in which master and man undertook the pilgrimage. 
Says Sayyid Ali, ‘‘ Your Excellency is fortunate to have 
met me: the Hajj season is far advanced: Moghavem 
guides are scarce: and I am one of the most reasonable 
of men. If you will burst from the bonds of economics in 
the matter of salary, you will find in me a pleasant 
travelling companion and a lettered guide.” And we are 
bound to say that this self-laudatory estimate is justified. 

The author’s description of the extraordinary cere- 
monies is graphic and convincing. Certainly the work of 
a devout pilgrim is arduous in the extreme. He has to 
make the circuit of the Kaabah seven times in company 
with a vociferous and odoriferous mob of fanatical devo- 
tees, some thousands in number, while each time he 
passes the sacred Black Stone he must kiss it or, at all 
events, touch it. Then he has to pass between the low 
hills Safa and Merwa, partly running and partly walking 
in memory of Hagar’s hurried steps as she wandered up 
and down seeking water for Ishmael. The last “lap,” if 
the modern phrase be permissible, has to be performed 
hopping. Next the pilgrim must make his way to Mount 
Arafat to pray and listen to a sermon lasting the greater 
part of the day. After this ordeal a night’s respite is 
allowed him, and the next day he goes to the valley of 
Mina and casts seven stones at certain marks which 
represent devils. The final ceremony is performed in the 
valley of Mina, where a wholesale sacrifice of animals 
takes place. Feasting and rest last all night and a religious 
festival is turned into licentious carnival. All these 
ceremonies are extremely ancient. Some are frankly 
pagan, the signification of which is unknown, while in 
others the symbolism is obvious. The ceremonial walk 
round the Kaabah is naturally one of the most popular of 
the rites owing to the liberal “indulgences ”’ granted for its 
due performance. Each step in the seven circuits blots out 
seventy thousand actual or potential sins, and earns the 
fulfilment of seven hundred thousand desires both in this 
world and the next. ‘Consequently,’ observes the 
irrepressible Sayyid Ali, ‘“‘ we took precious care that our 
steps, if quick, should be extremely short ones.” 

The Kaabah (square house) in the centre of the Mosque 
Enclosure (Harem), the Holy of Holies of Islamism, has 
the appearance from a distance of a colossal cube of dark 
stone. Built into the southern wall is the famous Black 
Stone (no doubt a meteorite) which is believed by the 
orthodox to have been given by the angel Gabriel to 
Abraham when he built the Kaabah. It is now as black 
as ebony, though originally as “white as driven snow,” 
and this change in colour is accounted for by the faithful 
as being due to the shadows from the sinful hearts of 
pilgrims falling upon it. The stone has been hollowed out 
by the kisses of millions of worshippers till it now resembles 
a saucer in shape. 

Several chapters are devoted to an illuminating descrip- 
tion of the bazaars and social life generally in the holy 
city. At this period the Mecca “Fair” is to the Moslem 
world what that of Nijni-Novgorod or Leipsic is to Euro- 
peans ; for with the Arabs commercial and religious instincts 
are closely associated. Indeed, Mahomet seems to have 
encouraged this tendency, as the Koran assures the pilgrim 
that it is no sin to combine worldly and spiritual aims 
during his pilgrimage. 


SAMUEL ROWLANDS 
The Bride. By S.R. London 1617. (Boston: printed by 
D. B. Updike for C. E. Godspeed, 1905, $3°50, net.) 


*‘Att Rowlands’ works,” wrote Mr. Sidney Lee, in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” in 1897, “are biblio- 
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graphical rarities, and several are extant only in one, two 
or three copies. Two at least are lost . . . no trace exists 
of ‘a Poeme entituled the Bride, written by Samuell 
Rowlande,’ which was licensed to be printed by Thomas 
Pavier on May 22, 1617.” In the spring of 1904, however, 
a copy of “‘ The Bride ” was found mentioned in the cata- 
logue of a bookseller in a small German town, and promptly 
secured for the Harvard College Library, by means of the 
Child Memorial Fund. It has now been reproduced, if not 
in facsimile, yet as closely as possible, by C. E. Godspeed 
of Boston, in a limited edition printed at the justly cele- 
. brated press of D. B. Updike, with an Introductory Note 
by Alfred Claghorn Potter. 

The copy is practically perfect, the title-page and the 
‘ two head-pieces are reproduced in facsimile, and possessors 
of the reprint of Rowlands’ works, issued by the Hunterian 
Club of Gage in 1872-80, will do well to add this issue 
as a supplement to their edition. Printers’ errors have 
been left uncorrected. This is a very doubtful advantage 
in books set up afresh in imitation of an olderform. With 
the greatest care in the world it is almost impossible to 
avoid fresh printers’ errors — into a reprint and, 
when original misprints are left uncorrected, as in the 
present case, any fresh printers’ errors that might acci- 
dentally creep in are inevitably placed to the debit of the 
original issue. Unquestionably, in all reproductions of an 
original text, save those in which the actual page is photo- 
graphed, the correct method is to follow the plan which, 
we notice, has been adopted in the series of ‘‘ Cambridge 
English Classics’? now in course of publication, i.¢., to 
correct obvious printers’ errors by the insertion of the 
correct word or letter in square brackets, and, at the end 
of the volume to give a list of these, with particulars of 
the misprints corrected. No editor of a scientific reprint 
would now dream of correcting errors “ silently,” after the 
method upon which the editors of a decade or two ago so 
often plumed themselves. The trail of the modern editor 
has to be perceptible in his notes or in his appendix. 

Of Samuel Rowlands little is known. He flourished at the 
end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies, and he was the author of many pamphlets and tracts 
in verse and prose. In the introduction to his quarto of 
1602, entitled ‘‘’Tis Merrie when Gossips meete,”’ there are 
interesting references to Greene’s works in a dialogue 
** between a gentleman and a prentice,” and other writings of 
his contain so many references to contemporaries that 
students of literary history cannot afford to leave him on one 
side. Occasionally he compiled publications for the book- 
sellers after the fashion of the celebrated “ hackney writer ” 
of his own times, Gervase Markham; such, for instance, is 
his versification of the well-known story of Guy of Warwick ; 
and his title-pages have the charm of the spacious days in 
which he lived. It is impossible not to think kindly ofa 
man who could issue an octavo, bearing the title ‘‘ The 
Letting of Humours Blood in the Head-Vaine. With anew 
Morissco danced by Seven Satyres upon the Bottome of 
Diogines Tubbe,” and, when this pamphlet was publicly 
burnt as too scurrilous to be endured by those in authority, 
could issue a colourable variant of it as ‘‘ Humors Ordinarie, 
where a man may be verie Merrie and exceedingly well used 
for his Sixepence.” At a bound, the writer takes his place 
among the company of “ resolute John ” Florio, who, within 
a year or two of this incident, had rendered Horace’s 


**omnes eodem cogimur, omnium 
versatur urna serius ocius 
sors exitura et nos in aeternum 
exsilium impositura cymbae"’ 
by 
** All to one place are driv'n, of all 
Shak’t is the lot-pot, where-hence shall 


Sooner or later drawne lots fall 
And to deaths boat for aye enthrall ; "’ 


and a familiar line of Petrarch’s by 


‘ He that can say how he doth frie 
In pettie-gentle flames does lie,"’ 








The 1611 edition of Rowlands’ “ Humours” pamphlet 
was reprinted in 1814 by Sir Walter Scott, whose view 
of its author and his works was to the effect that “the 
humourous description of low life exhibited in Row- 
lands’ Satires is more precious to antiquaries than more 
brave works, and those who make the manners of Shake- 
speare’s Age the subject of their study may better spare a 
better author than Samuel Rowlands.” 

In “‘ Looke to it; for Ile stabbe ye,” a quarto of 1604, 
Rowlands describes the types of unworthies whom Death 
will kill, and his sketches are forerunners of the “ char- 
acters” that were to become popular twenty-five years 
later in the ‘‘ Microcosmographie”’ of the genial Bishop of 
Salisbury. His ‘‘ Martin Mark-all, Beadle of Bridewell; 
his defence and Answere to the Belman of London. Dis- 
covering the long-concealed Originall and Regiment of 
Rogues” (1610) may be read side by side with Thomas 
Dekker’s “ Belman of London: Bringing to Light the 
Most Notorious Villanies that are now practised in the 
kingdome,” for, together, they furnish an excellent account 
of the low life of London in Shakespeare’s day, of the acts 
of seventeenth-century “ boys”’~and “ hooligans,” and of 
thieves’ slang. 

The pamphlet now for the first time reprinted will add 
little to Rowlands’ fame. It is a farewell dialogue in verse 
between ‘“‘ The Bride”’ and ‘“‘ my wenches all” prior to her 
change of state, and concerns itself with the nature of a 
“maydes” and a “wifes” life. It enshrines a proverb 
more familiar to us through Shakespeare’s phrase, ‘“‘ But 
speake the truth, and so the devil shame ” ; and the Bride’s 
discourse on the eight duties that “doe concerne a wife” 
recall the famous ten maxims that Arnolphe gives Agnes to 
read, “‘avec son exercise journalier” in the inimitable 
“‘ L’Ecole des Femmes :”’ but the Bride “‘ wears her rue with 
a difference.” 


A FORGOTTEN WAR 


The Fight with France for North America, By A. G. Brapury- 


(Constable, 3s. 6d.) 


Tue pen of a ready writer has many disadvantages, not 
the least of which is its tendency to beguile the author into 
making in haste statements which one less eloquent, but 
with equal knowledge of the subject, would never commit 
to paper. Mr. A. G. Bradley is a writer of great eloquence, 
—— on subjects connected with Canada, and his book, 
“The Fight with France for North America,” which has been 
reprinted, is evidence of this fact; but, like the t 
Napier, he is apt to be careless. It is an attractive subject 
and a picturesque story of the struggle which gave the Anglo- 
Saxon race supremacy in North America: but it is to be 
regretted that the author has not worked more scientifically. 
References to authorities are meagre, and it is, therefore, 
difficult to understand Mr. Bradley's point of view in many 
cases; but it is evident that his knowledge of the history 
of the Army is not equal to his knowledge of Canada. His 
reference, for instance, to “ Wolfe’s Light Infantry” is 
curious, for what scanty evidence there is goes to show that, 
in the general revolt against the pipe-clay tradition of 
the German school, it was Brigadier Lord Howe or Colonel 
Gage who formed the regiment to which Mr. Bradley 
alludes. This regiment ranked for a time as the 8oth, 
and was known as Gage’s Light Infantry. The account 
which Mr. Bradley gives of the raising of the Royal 
American Regiment of Foot, a regiment known to fame as 
the Sixtieth, is distinctly misleading; he says nothing of 
Pitt’s opposition to the Bill which enabled the King to 
grant commissions to foreign Protestants in America, and 
nothing of Pitt’s vehement declaration that British soldiers 
should fight British battles. The omission is all the more 
curious, as the history of a regiment which combined the 
functions of a Colonial Corps and of a Foreign Legion is 
distinctly interesting. 

On larger issues, however, this author is apt to be led to 
some curiously false conclusions, and his defence of Mont- 
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calm’s move to oppose Wolfe on September 13, is a case 
in point. “Montcalm,” he says, “has been blamed for 
precipitating the conflict, but surely not with justice! .. . 

e British held the entire water. Wolfe once entrenched 
on the plateau, the rest of his army, guns and stores could 
be brought up at will, and the city defences on that side 
were almost worthless.” He quite ignores the fact that the 
British had but two days’ provisions with them, and that 
for all further supply they had to depend on a single zigzag 
path just wide enough for one man abreast. Montcalm’s 
supplies, it is true, were short, but by manceuvring with 
superior numbers he could have kept Wolfe under arms all 
day and at night his Indians could have prevented stores 
or reinforcements being brought up. And then, after two 
nights and a day under arms, what would have been the 
physical condition of Wolfe’s men? Mr. Bradley worships 
Wolfe, and with justice ; but his worship allows no criticism 
of the hero, or some explanation would have been given of 
the futile efforts below Quebec with which Wolfe wasted all 


August, 


A SCHOLAR’S JEST 


On a Recently Discovered Fragment of Juvenal. 
Davies Corr. (Oxford: Blackwell, 6d.) 


THERE was a time when a satire on the methods of classi- 
cal scholars could raise a laugh from the readers of maga- 
zines. Now, even in spite of compulsory Greek, the 
satirist must give up the hope of securing a wide public 
and issue his jest in the form of a separate brochure. No 
doubt there are some compensations for this limitation. 
Scholars, like all people who are not remarkable for their 
sense of humour, prefer a joke which is unintelligible to the 
general public to one which they share with the man in the 
street. They will therefore delight in the little pa I 
which Mr. Cope has just published. By means of skilful 
emendation, transposition of lines and division among 
interlocutors he has succeeded in turning the logical 
mnemonic verses, ‘“ Barbara Celarent,” into a military 
dialogue written, obviously, by Juvenal. The word “ sub- 
alterni” has given him the hint and he has used it well. 
“‘Festino Baroko secunde ” becomes “ Festino obaroque ”’ 
(the word “ obaro”’ will be found in its proper place in Lewis 
and Short), and with “Secunda et” another personage 
takes up the dialogue and continues with a health to the 
slain Disames—“‘ Tertia da rapti Disamis.”” Perhaps the 
passage would appear too disjointed to be genuine, were it 
not that there are local touches too subtle for a mere com- 
mentator to have discovered. ‘‘ EvA per acci” hides the 
words “‘ Eu! aper. Acci,” and the boar, as is well known, was 
the standard of a glorious legion. Where Latin fails to pro- 
vide words to which the original can be converted, Greek 
— the gap. “Bramantip Caminres” becomes 
“Brana dvreixapev’ és,” and the beauty of this conjecture 
rows clear when it is shown that the word Brana occuts 
n Pliny as the name of a town in Spain. This gives the 
scene of the dialogue and is, as the Germans would say, so 
objective and necessary an emendation that the author’s 
whole contention is proved at once. Mr. Cope in true 
scholarly fashion descants on the merits as literature of the 
f ent he has reconstructed, and the whole tone of his 
little skit is admirably modelled on the best examples. 
The paragraph at the end of the paper, “Our author 
cannot be called ‘lutulentus’ or said to write lines running 
*incomposito pede,’ ”’ illustrated by the appropriate refer- 
ences, is a charming bit of restrained pedantry. He is 
happy, too, in his parody of the modern mania for trans- 
posing and dividing lines, and his emendations are some- 
times really brilliant. Unfortunately a parody of the 
emending editor is now somewhat out of date, for the 

t generation of scholars have turned their ingenuit 

into quite another direction. There are, however, sti 
h of the old school to give point to Mr. Cope’s 
y, and the impulse to emend is widely enough spread 
to allow the neatness ofthese “corrections” to be appre- 


By ALFRED 





ciated. A graver fault in this little paper is that the 
author has mixed argument with parody. He has chosen 
as his motto the words of Horace, “ Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ?” and he is very anxious to prove that Greek 
and Roman authors frequently allowed their characters to 
use popular and incorrect language. Indeed, his satire is. 
largely directed against those who refine away all the in- 
correct touches in an author’s language. To employ the: 
same methods to produce an opposite result may be good 
parody, but it is not a good way to recommend the result ; 
and by allowing the arguments in proof of his not very 
novel discovery to appear side by side with his mock argu- 
ments in favour of his emendations Mr. Cope confuses the 
effect of his paper. This, however, does it little harm, for 
the chief merit in an author is too often considered to be 
the faults which the commentator can correct. 


FANNY BURNEY AT COURT 


Diary and Letiers of Madame D’Arblay. As edited by her 
Niece, Cuartotre Barrett. With Preface and Notes 
by Austin Dosson. Vols. II, and III. (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d. net each.) 


THE period of Fanny Burney’s life comprised in the second 
and third volumes of Mr. Austin Dobson’s edition of her 
Diary, extends from June 1781 to June 1789, and the book 
is unequally bisected by the capital event of her life, her 
appointment at Court in June 1786; the narrative of these 
three years being to the remainder as five to three, an 
exact reversal of the chronological proportion. Except in 
dimensions, these segments of her history might be not 
inaptly compared to the halves of the legendary apple 
poisoned by being sliced with a knife envenomed on one 
side only. Up to Miss Burney’s removal to Windsor every- 
thing in her Diary, save when the misfortune or death of a 
friend has to be recorded, is geniality and synshine. Im- 
mediately after her transfer to the frigid atmosphere of the 
Court, it becomes chequered, not with complaints, for it is 
part of the tragedy that Miss Burney would have deemed 
herself very wicked if she had ever complained, with what- 
ever justice, but with a constraint and gloom evidently due 
in the main to the systematic repression of her buoyant 
spirits by formality and lack of intellectual sympathy. She 
does, indeed, strive gallantly to make the most of every 
gleam of sunshine that struggles into her cage. Yet it is. 
painful to find her declaring that it is high time she saw 
something of her old friends, and professing herself, after 
two years and a half’s experience, as ‘‘ quite resigned to. 
my fate and situation,” which had seemed the gate of 
Paradise. Macaulay’s denunciation of her family’s and 
her own blind superstition is not too strong, though per- 
haps too rhetorical in expression : the person least to blame 
is good Queen Charlotte, to whom the idea that attendance 
upon herself could be uncomfortable never occurred till 
forced upon her by Fanny’s ingratitude, as she deemed it. 
We have not yet proceeded so far. Fanny is still only 
breaking, not broken down: the King is still in his senses : 
and the public stage is occupied by Warren Hastings and 
his assailants. Miss Burney’s attitude in this matter is 
delightfully feminine, and her report of her conversation. 
with Mr. Windham, at the Hastings trial, alone shows with 
what reserve her reproductions of conversations are to be 
received. She conveys the general drift of a colloquy 
fairly enough, but it is steeped in her sentiments, and 
the diction is her own. Nevertheless, though the Court 
chapters of her Diary are often painful reading, they are 
the more valuable. Such another picture has perhaps. 
never been given: for seldom, if ever, has such an observer 
as Fanny Burney been brought into contact withsuch a Court 
as George the Thitd’s, so homely, so proper, so dull, so cruelly 
though unconsciously oppressive, so really respectable and 
honourable, and so intolerable! This part of the Diary 
has, further, the advantage of possessing a certain unity of 
interest : we find our heroine in a situation which we know 
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must terminate somehow, and although the development 
of the incidents is to all seeming irregular and inartistic, 
we follow it with the curiosity excited by a good novel. 
The pre-Windsor period has the advantage of greater 
variety, and of introducing more interesting people. It is 
mainly a swarm of entertaining nothings, recounted with 
great vivacity, and so skilfully related or so providentially 
contrived, that we seem to live in the society depicted, and 
though unable to realise Johnson, or Mrs. Thrale, or any 
other conspicuous figures with the distinctness with which 
Boswell endows them, to have even a better idea than he 
would have conveyed of the atmosphere in which they 
‘spent their lives. 


ANGLING AND ALLEGORY 


The Amateur Spirit. By Buss Perry. (Gay and Bird, 6s. net.) 


‘THE emotions of the author who discovers that he has 
produced a treatise when he intended only a series of 
essays may be likened to the surprise of the child who 
observes that his blocks piled almost at random make 
something that looks like a castle after all,’’ writes Mr. 
Perry in his preface by way of apology, naive but un- 
convincing, for producing in the form of a volume these 
six essays, which have already made their appearance 
in several magazines. The blocks remain blocks for all 
the charming imagination of the child, and to us the 
ingenuity seems a little far-fetched that can see a connec- 
tion between ‘“‘ Fishing with a Worm,” “ The Life of a 
College Professor,’ ‘Hawthorne at North Adams,” and 
‘*The Amateur Spirit,” except in so far as every essay 
has some bearing on some form of life, and the amateur 
spirit is shown in the first essay to be the most human 
spirit in which to approach life. We do not for a 
moment cavil at the name, which is excellent, but it is a 
pity to overdo the hidden significance. There is a cer- 
tain kind of sanity that makes one see the beauty of the 
insane, just as there is a species of virtue which “many a 
mad magenta minute’”’ is needed to counteract. There 
are men who carry with them a pocket pulpit, into which 
they mount upon the smallest provocation; others who 
mount, then pause and dismount as if they thought : ‘‘ No, 
I am really on your level; I will not preach.” There 
is a flavour of this conscious condescension in these 
essays, and it takes away from the charm which they 
possess in spite of it, charm both of phrase and anecdote. 
It is necessary to settle oneself for a “hearty talk,” and 
having done so one is agreeably surprised that the matter 
of the talk is not so depressing as one was led to expect. 
The ideas are not very subtle; nor have they any marked 
freshness ; but to the main idea we heartily respond— 
that it is better to look at the world “‘in a generous than 
in a sordid way,” and the word generous is practically 
——— with his use of the word amateur. And so 
the inherent difficulty of the subject seems to be avoided. 
Mr. Perry is not precise enough; he does not show that 
different things in life should be approached in a different 
spirit; a certain discrimination is necessary in dealing 
with the amateur in athletics, the amateur in art, and the 
amateur in business ; but he makes no such discrimination ; 
he talks about each in turn, and comes to the conclusion 
that it is better to live for love than for money, a conclusion 
which no one would hesitate to endorse. 

But in the last essay Mr. Perry pulls on his waders and 

oes a-fishing: and while his waders are on we follow him 
gladly, whether he is “ derricking” out the Taylor Brook 
trout with a worm or a fly, or with a brown hackle for the 
tail fly and a twisting worm on the dropper. He writes 
with appreciation and enthusiasm, distinguishing nicely 
between the claims of fly and worm, singing the delicate 
beauty of casting, the fierce, almost immoral joy of 
pulling out fish after fish with a large worm... “but 
ah! to fish with a worm and catch nothing,” and there 
comes the inevitable moral, forced home to the hilt. He 
pulls himself up with a jerk, and though he relaxes to tell 








a delightful child-story, he begins to write about morality 
in the sacred terms of fishing, gusto giving place to suavity, 
as if his angling had only been an active allegory all the 
while. We do not want to think of Taylor Brook as the 
“ Psalmist’s river of God”; nor to be reminded that life 
“is a long brook to fish, and it needs a stout heart and a 
wise patience.” There is a time, it has been said, for all 
things, but we have failed to discover a time that is 
appropriate for such moralising. Mr. Perry is a splendid 
fisher of trout, and should hesitate before he encroaches 
upon the dual capacity of the apostolic elect. 


APOPHTHEGMS 


Life's Questionings: A Book of Experience. By Witiam 
Romatne Paterson (Benjamin Swift). (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. PATERSON presents us in this little volume with some 
seven hundred utterances on life and books, about six to 
the page. There is no attempt at any connection between 
the various sayings; our author perches, as it were, on 
one twig of the tree of life, chirps at us thence, flits at 
once to another twig, whence another chirp, and so on to 
the end. By avoiding all sequence of thought himself, Mr. 
Paterson inevitably focusses the attention of his reader 
upon one isolated saying at a time, and we therefore have 
a right to expect therein the brilliant finish and flawless- 
ness of a gem—but what are we to say of the following, 
taken from the first twenty pages, where we might reason- 
ably hope to receive of the author’s best: 

“It is a strange fact that those who work with poisonous 
substances are more liable to become insane.” 

“Unbelief may be a kind of bad manners of the soul, and 
those who disbelieve in God are rude.” 

** Perhaps the artist should be like the sundial, horas non 
numerat nisi serenas.”’ 

Surely the last speck of dust has not been blown off the 
gem by this craftsman. Mr. Paterson can be neater, of 
course—e.g., 

“There are some human beings who should be labelled 
poison,” and again : 

“There are some persons who refuse to become meek until 
they are convinced that the meek do really inherit the 
earth ”’—but there is another pitfall which yawns for the 
sententious, the en of platitude, and Mr. Paterson has 
more than once plunged to the bottom of it with a plump. 
“The duration of love as a passion does not seem to lie 
within our own control.’’ Surely we have heard something 
like that before, and something also like this : ‘‘ Quarrelling 
seems to be one of the chief occupations of lovers.” It is 
a long, long time since “amantium ire”’ first fell to the 
Roman jester’s gun. 

The patient reader will learn little directly from this 
book, since the writer seems to be rather an experimenter 
in notions than an expert in hard facts, but he will find his 
thoughts pleasantly led from one big subject to another, 
and, better still, he will probably be induced to look up 
again some old favourite—Sir Thomas Browne, or perhaps 
Epictetus himself, to whom our author alludes more than 
once with affection and reverence. 

No book of apophthegms can be of lasting service unless, 
at the back of the semi-independent thoughts, can be dis- 
cerned the thinker, driving them forward and keeping in 
loose touch with them as a shepherd with a flock of sheep. 
Emerson has peculiarly this power of scattering diverse ideas, 
which at first sight seem rebellious, as do the comets, but 
which are none the less faithful members of one shining 
system. Marcus Aurelius and Pascal are more womanish— 

ey do not like to see their fancies run too far afield, and 
one could not imagine a Sermon on the Mount from either, 
with its creative paradoxes and its freshness of the spoken 

word. 

The sententious cynic and the sufferer from Weltschmerz, 
once so fashionable, are tiresome to us nowadays, because 








they both refuse to play the game of life. e are not 
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wicked or feeble enough to appreciate them in the small 
hours of a new century. And yet the most popular collec- 
tion of short sayings at the present moment is undoubtedly 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, who professedly despairs. 
The cause of our admiration in this case is the masculine 
heartiness with which all the terrors and difficulties of the 
Universe are faced, and the inextinguishable laughter of 
old Omar’s soul. There has seldom been seen such a 
strong manifestation of the will-to-live as in this melodious 
denier. 

There is certainly room for the book of short essays and 
of apophthegms even at this hour, but in our opinion the 
conclusions should be like hammer-strokes, all more or less 
in the same direction, if the public is to be expected to pay 
any heed. For good or for evil, the days of ambling and 
laisser-faire are done, and a strenuous time is coming upon 
us, for which strenuous utterance is required. If you want 
to sell good wine, you must advertise it; if you want to 
make a point, whether ethical, political, or literary, you 
must present it a dozen times in different ways, or no one 
will even know that you have begun to think. 








AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS 


OxForD, March 1905. 


UNDERGRADUATES of the last generation never saw, what 
we are seeing every day, buggies rattling down the High or 
the Corn. The sight assures us of a definite change in our 
midst ; it is not now a mere glimpse of American ladies 
with cameras and picture postcards—incongruous but not 
unfamiliar ; it is the feeling that these lords of the buggy 
are now part of Oxford. They belong to us; in some cases 
they even Jook like undergraduates. And yet, if one 
observes them closely, they are found to be quite different 
from the young men to whom Oxford is accustomed. They 
were not brought up parentally predestined for Oxford ; five 
years ago the idea to most of them would have seemed 
romantic but fanciful. Then the chance came, and it was 
seized. Candidates sent in their names and were required 
to pass an examination roughly on the lines of our 
“‘Responsions”’ ; about eighty per cent. were ploughed for 
the simple reason that an American education does not in 
any way resemble the course of classics which enables the 
stupidest Englishman to pass Responsions. Latin Prose, 
for instance, 1s a mystery into which most Americans are 
not initiated. All this will be remedied in future, and we 
may fairly expect—without in the least disparaging the 

resent Rhodes Scholars—a more representative selection 
in following years, when the system is more widely known 
and better organised. Probably the claims of athletics 
will gradually lose their power, and at some distant date -a 
few points in the Freshmen’s Sports will again fall to 
Englishmen. 

Conceive the migration of these young men from their 
various homes, the leave-takings, the anticipations, the last 
glimpse of the native University; and the wonder of it 
all. They met at New York and were taken straight on 
board, part of the ship having been reserved for them. 
There they sat and wondered and read books about Oxford. 
When they reached Liverpool they were bundled into 
reserved railway-carriages, and on that very same evening 
found themselves in their rooms at Oxford. This sudden 
transplantation touches the fancy ; one tries to imagine their 
impressions of Oxford; their surprise at the restrictions to 
which we bow, in contrast to the freedom of those Western 
Universities with the odd names: the general sense of 
mouldiness and senility in the architecture—and the dons: 
the nostalgia for large and bracing effects, for prairies and 
forests and Indian corn and sweet potatoes. So the 
imagination flounders: for one of these Americans, when 
asked what it really was that he missed in Oxford, what 
was the great blank, confessed that it was the absence of 
female society! ‘I don’t know how to spend my time or 











my money now,” he said. My eyes were opened: I saw 
the tragedy of the buggy with its solitary driver, and with 
a touch of contrition I recalled the hard things which I had 
said about North Oxford and its fair denizens. 

The fact is that co-education colleges have made but 
little progress in England ; they are regarded with appre- 
hension. Even ladies’ colleges have had to assert them- 
selves gradually. An American girl was enlarging upon 
the advantages of ‘‘ mixed’”’ colleges: it was such a help in 
education, she said. ‘Of course,” she went on, “I know 
there are some people who think that education should be 
of the mind; and then I am not sure that co-education 
colleges are the best thing. But we always think that 
education should be of the heart.” But taking into con- 
sideration the altered status of women, the Spartan system 
will not work. No man will play mixed hockey for the 
game. 

The Americans who have come to Oxford have little idea 
of a thorough education: many have no standard of work. 
The American system of education is to teach something 
about everything (without adding everything about some- 
thing). A lady came to Somerville with certificates attest- 
ing her proficiency in thirty-two subjects! Or again 
another American, who wished to study the history of the 
Tudor period, admitted that he could not read manuscripts 
nor did he know any of the European languages which are 
essential for the understanding of that age. His history 
tutor advised him to go to Italy for his first vacation ; and 
soon received a letter from the budding historian to say 
that he had not learned much Italian but had met a most 
charming young lady. 

Another influence which must be fought is the tradition 
of German education, the pedantry and theses: the 
ordinary course for an American scholar is to obtain his 
Ph.D. either in Germany or in America at a very early 
age, and then to go back to his university as a lecturer. 
Hence the ridiculous theses. The head of a college is said 
to have been confronted by a young American who declared 
that his special subject was the ‘“‘Synthesis of the Uni- 
verse.” 

What, then, will be the ultimate effects of the Rhodes 
scholarships? The Americans—and probably this applies 
equally to the Colonials—have been received with great 
friendliness, which is one of the natural peculiarities of 
Oxford but which has appealed very strongly to them. 
This hospitality has bred much good feeling, which is 
bound to affect the general attitude of Americans toward 
Englishmen. One of the former recently made a fine 
harangue in a college debate on the subject of Anglo- 
American friendliness: he dwelt at some length on the 
reverence with which his countrymen regarded the old 
country, the affection, the faithfulness and the loyalty of 
all Americans. Then he paused for a moment: “ But 
gentlemen, let me be frank with you; there may have been, 
there have been, times in the past—on the fourth of July, 
for instance—when I have ventured to twist the Lion’s 
tail: but that was only in jest.” 

Yet further than the international cordiality which the 
practical author of the movement doubtless intended 
primarily to encourage, we may without rashness predict 
a great influence on American literature arising from the 
scholarships. It is sometimes suggested that the present 
cessation of literary activity of a high order in America is 
due to the gradual weakening of the ancient respect for 
European tradition. If there is a want of standard in 
American education, it is most noticeable in this. The 
Professor of Literature at a prominent Western University 
(and it is mainly from the west that the Rhodes Scholars 
come) was asked by a New York publisher to edit four 
books of “ Paradise Lost” as a volume in a series of classics. 
He had never read it. However, he mastered those four 
books during the railway journey from New York, some 
five hundred miles, and wrote his notes on his arrival. 
So extreme an instance as this serves to show the con- 
trast between American emgage | life and ours. The 
contrast of appearance, even, is striking; and an American 
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whose idea of a University was a single wooden edifice, 
asked his Oxford guide, after visiting several colleges, 
which was the University. His guide satisfied him by 
pointing to the Radcliffe Camera. 

In this great movement which was started by a man’s 
signature on a piece of parchment, it is possible that the 
individual, or at any rate the pioneers of the movement, 
will be sacrificed. Andit is natural for us to feel occasion- 
ally a certain dismay, and to wonder whether it was worth 
while ; but this is because we have all the benefits of the 
Oxford life and cannot fully comprehend the blessings 
which we enjoy. For surely if this handful of strangers 
are sacrificed to a great international movement of friend- 
ship, it will be a martyrdom amply rewarded, should the 
victims, passing into the cool and cloistered antiquity of 
immemorial tradition, take up arms with us in that “ war- 
fare against the Philistines which,” as Matthew Arnold 
says, “‘this queen of romance has been waging against 
them for centuries, and will wage after we are gone.” 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
ROBERT HERRICK 


CATULLUsS was Herrick’s master, as he was the master of 
innumerable Elizabethan lyrists. The fact is that Herrick 
wrote in isolation from his environment, if I may put it in 
the Irish way. He had one foot in Elizabethan letters, and 
the other wasin the literature of the Restoration. He had 
true affinities with both Ben Jonson and Suckling. He was 
at once the author of a series of devout pieces, and the 
composer of love-verses. It is love-verse always, and 
sometimes it is more; itis always neat and deft; it is 
usually dainty. For Herrick was a master of epigram, and 
maintained “‘ form” above everything. 


‘* Away with doubts, all scruples hence remove ; 
No man at one time, can be wise, and love.” 


Herrick could not ; he babbles folly as a boy in his ’teens 
would desire to babble, had he the art. For calf-love 
is silent, and only maturity speaks and sings. I do not 
believe Herrick was ever silent, although he defends him- 
self thus : 


“You say I love not, cause I doe not play 
Still with your curles, and kisse the time away. 
You blame me too, because I cann’t devise 
Some sport, to please those Babies in your eyes : 
By Love's Religion, I must here confesse it, 
The most I love, when I the least expresse it. 
Small griefs find tongues: Full Casques are ever found, 
To give, (if any, yet) but little sound. 
Deep waters noyse-lesse are; And this we know, 
That chiding streams betray small depth below. 
So when Love speechlesse is, she doth expresse 
A depth in love, and that depth, bottomlesse, 
Now since my love is tongue-lesse, know me such, 
Who speak but little, ‘cause I love so much,” 


Herrick’s mission is to represent the gaiety of passion. 
His mistresses, one must conceive, are imaginary. He is 
not the sad dog he makes himself out. He writes to Silvia, 
Julia, Anthea, Perilla, Perenna, Electra, Lucia... to 
all and sundry, so be only they are beautiful and worthy his 
incorporate love. Julia’s lips outvie the cherries ; his cry 
is triumphant, challenging. The flowers are always suffer- 
ing by comparison with the charms of these ladies, and 
perhaps monotonously so. But who will deny the sweet 
richness of this ? 

** Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes, 
Which Star-like sparkle in their skies : 
Nor be you proud, that you can see 
All hearts your captives; yours, yet free : 
Be you not proud of that rich haire, 
Which wantons with the Love-sick aire : 
Whenas that Rubie, which you weare, 
Sunk from the tip of your soft eare, 

Will last to be a precious Stone, 
When all your world of Beautie’s gone.” 





We do not go to Herrick for stately odes and sonorous 
sonnets ; and, after all, lyrical quality is the first thing 
requisite in poetry. Every one knows Herrick, and is con- 
tent to know him, by his famous “Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may,” or his equally famous “ Bid me to live, and 
I willlive, thy Protestant to be.” But those fine poems do 
not stand alone, although they may be taken as the pick of 
the “‘ Hesperides.” Such a note as this of tenderness, of 
subdued passion, is by no means unusual with him: 

** Now is the time, when all the lights wax dim; 
And thou (Anthea) must withdraw from him 
Who was thy servant. Dearest, bury me 
Under that Holy-oke, or Gospel-tree : 
Where (though thou see’st not) thou may think upon 
Me, when thou yeerly go’st Procession : 
Or for mine honour, lay me in that Tombe 
In which thy sacred Reliques shall have roome. 
For my Embalming (Sweetest) there will be 
No spices wanting, when I’m laid by thee.” 

It must not be imagined that Herrick was so surrendered 
to amative verse as to go blindfold like his god. He saw 
the other side of the shield and was under the shadow at 
times. To him Death is ugly for it is the end of Love. 
He plays with the thought till it would make him melan- 
choly, if he had not his glorious company of Julias to 
rejoice in. He can write almost gloomily : 

** Life is the Bodie’s light ; which once declining 
Those crimson clouds i’ th’ cheeks and lips leave shining, .. . 
So, when Death comes, Fresh tinctures lose their place, 
And dismall Darknesse then doth smutch the face.” 


But that mood is a passing one; with a pirouette he is 
right-about-face, and celebrating the frivolous delights of 
dress : 
‘* A sweet disorder in the dresse 

Kindles in cloathes a wantonnesse : 

A Lawne about the shoulders throwne 

Into a fine distraction : 

An erring Lace, which here and there 

Enthralls the Crimson Stomacher. . . .” 


If he can thus swerve aside to the “ tempestuous petti- 
coat” there is not much in his philosophical mood ; cer- 
tainly it has no depth. But why want depth? This is 
mere irresponsible abandonment; it is “‘ youth, youth,” 
and youth (save the mark) hymned by middle age. 
Herrick’s mind remained that of the boy. Was it no more 
than caif-love he imagined ? 

“ You say, to me-wards your affection’s strong ; 
Pray love me little, so you love me long. 


Slowly goes farre : the meane is best: Desire 
Grown violent, do’s either die, or tire.” 


This may have been the measure of his real feelings. He 
was really a respectable and comfortable country parson 
with a number of pleasant friends and a taste for Catullus. 
But he is incorrigibly cheerful. Catch him at a melancholy 
occasion, and you can see with what difficulty the fellow 
keeps his face lugubrious. His grin emerges. He feels he 
and the company are losing time, and he implores the 
widow to throw off her weeds. 

‘* Dry your sweet cheek, long drown'd with sorrow’s raine ; 
Since Clouds disperst, Suns guild the Aire again. . 
Off then with grave clothes; put fresh colours on ; 
And flow, and flame, in your Vermillion.” 

It was a feather-headed, light-hearted parson, and ’a 
babbled of green fields very prettily. Is there anything to 
equal the exquisite aubade of May-time; when “sweet 
Slug-a-bed,” Corinna, tarried in her chamber? I love the 
sound and the freshness and the lilt of it. I stand this 
March day in the breath of that soft May breeze : 

“ Get up, get up for shame, the Blooming Morne 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorne. 
See how Aurora throwes her faire 
Fresh-quilted colours through the aire : 

Get up, sweet Slug-a-bed, and see 
The Dew bespangling Herbe and Tree. . . .” 

Herrick lived his life in the country, yet he had none of 
that worship of nature common to modernity. Flowers 
and the ensigns of nature were to him merely so many 
figures for his erotic verse. The primrose was indeed 
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something more than a yellow primrose; it imaged some 
love-thought, as a rose resembled Julia, but weakly. Yet 
the primrose was, very handsomely, 


** This sweet Infanta of the Yeare.” 


It is in his purer romantic conception of love that 
Herrick is at his best. His coarseness, for which the lady 
in his dreams reproved him, is at best a cloak, perhaps the 
property of Catullus ; and maybe he is right in his boast at 
the end of the “ Hesperides ”’ : 


‘To his Book's end this last line he’d have plac’t, 
Jocond his Muse was ; but his Life was chast.” 


M. W. 








A SONG AT SUNSETTING 


“‘More fleet than flights of fire, 

More soft than stealth of sleep, 

Speed down the abysses dire 
*Twixt outpost stars that keep 

Lone boundary lights ablaze, 
While, meshed in spiry rings, 

Suns weave their devious maze ”— 
Even so my sweet merle sings. 


He furls his dusky wings 
Beneath the ivy-hood, 

That o’er yon gate-arch clings, 
As hill and field and wood, 

Through pale mists hovering dim 
Go lifted high and higher, 

Up, up, with cup-curved rim 
Against the west’s rose-fire. 


“Speed swiftlier still and nigher ; 
Nay, ere our grey dawn slings 
The disc of vermeil fire, 
Breathe hither, O Spring of Springs, 
bas As. safe enchanted might, 
hose sudden gramary brings 
A change to strange delight ”— 
*Tis so my sweet merle sings. 


Ah, list his soothsayings 
Of joy unthought, untold, 
Waked in all mortal things, 
Till even the weary and old 
Must deem they dream in truth, 
And see their soul’s desire, 
Thrilled through anew with youth, 
Whose shadow is dew and fire. 


“*Fled hate and wrath’s fell fire, 

Slain fear and sorrowing sore, 

The very airs inspire 
Love-lore and wonder-lore ; 

A heaven no heart shall miss, 
Where storm wild rapture flings, 

And calm sheds balm of bliss ’’— 
Even so my sweet merle sings. 


JANE BARLow. 








FICTION 


The Seething Pot. By Grorcr A, Binuincuam. (Arnold, 6s.) 


A PIECE of fiction that is written to express party feeling 
is a pamphlet in disguise, and does not come within the 
realm of art. It is difficult to treat politics in an artistic 
way, for the reason that politics presuppose bias, and the 
artist must approach his subject with an unbiased mind: 





he must not be caught by the tentacles of any sect or 
party, and the tentacles of the political octopus are far- 
reaching and possess a grip that is diabolical. Mr. Bir- 
mingham writes of Ireland, and he does so with marked 
success, for though he at times goes more deeply into con- 
troversial detail than is necessary for the purposes of 
conviction, the political interest is always subordinate to 
the wider human interest. Moreover, he realises the fine 
dramatic possibilities of the situation and knows how to 
take full advantage of them. We see the pathos in the 
failure of men who would gladly give their lives, so 
passionate is their zeal, for the cause, and are beaten by 
the stupidity of the men for whom they are struggling, by 
the ability of men to whom diplomacy is a pastime in 
which they stand to win fame and lose nothing : we see 
the real sincerity at the heart of the priest, although he 
will stop at no baseness to achieve his end: we see the 
charm of the fickle people, simple, loyal, and superstitious, 
and the hopeless position of the landowner who makes an 
appeal to their reason. All these conflicting elements lend 
themselves to artistic treatment, as was seen in Mr, Shaw’s- 
brilliant comedy: and Mr. Birmingham, on different and 
less brilliant lines, has produced a book, serious and 
vigorous, which it is uncommonly pleasant to read after 
the innumerable tales, futile, and, at best, mildly amusing, 
that glut the market. He writes well and knows his 
subject. The characters—especially John O’Neill, the 
Irish leader, and Father Fahy—are drawn with discrimi- 
nation and insight, the only exception being Lady 
Geoghegan, who is somewhat nebulous. We believe this 
to be Mr. Birmingham’s first novel ; we congratulate him 
upon the result, and shall look forward with interest to the 
appearance of his next work. 

By Beach and og Some Irish Stories. By JANE 

Bartow, (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


Miss BARLOw’s work is always marked by certain charac- 
teristics not too common among latter-day story tellers. 
By virtue, perhaps, of a certain quality of innate sympathy: 
she always seems to move in the midst of her tales. Her 
humour, again stands out in gentle relief against an atmo-- 
sphere of high seriousness, Above all she knows and! 
appreciates the Irish peasants of whom she writes. In: 
the first of these tales, indeed, the peasants share the 
honour of attention with the “quality.” It is not only 
the widow Connor from her very little house, but the Lad 

Winifred from the (comparatively) Big House at Clanmal- 
roan, who go into the winding walk on a certain sad spring 
evening in the hope of “seeing” their dead who have 
fallen in the war. But if most of the pathetic touches are 
given to “the Captain’s”’ desolate young wife (irresistibly 
so, perhaps, in view of her twenty years), there is pity 
enough for both and to spare in the mournful colloqu 

between them at the trysting-place. And after all both 
are “ghost bereft’? when the red (why red?) uniform 
which has been noticed flitting near the plantation is 
proved to belong to Private Jack Macdonnell, who is on. 
the eve of departure for the front, and who will be coming, 
back one of these days for sure, as his sweetheart says, “a 
corporal, maybe, or sargint with lave to marry.” The 
brave little hope cuts queerly across the irretrievable loss. 
of the two bereaved women, and, on the whole, this- 
glimpse at three lives isa human and a movingthing. “A 
Money-Crop at Lisconnel” which succeeds it is a ese 
little tale concerned with the loss of a cherished shilling: 
“on a grassy strip beside the bog stream,” and with the 
extraordinary variety of coins which the neighbours find! 
growing near the same spot pending the mp of the 
real truant in an unexpected quarter. In a still lighter. 
vein “Their New Umbrellas” and “‘A Small Practice” 
are pretty pieces of comedy, while “‘ The High Tide and the 
Man Trappers” and its sequel ‘‘The Foot-Sticks of 
Slughnatraigh”’ are full of humour and gloom and rather 
wintry sunshine. The book is, incidentally, a perfect 


‘storehouse of Irish sayings, and we cannot help feeling it a 
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pity that so many of these should have been dovetailed as 
it were into narrative sentences, amidst which they some- 
times lose their complete flavour. 


The Wedding of the Lady of Lovell. By Una L. Si.perraD 
(Constable, 6s.) 


Miss Silberrad has quality; she has the power to create 
atmosphere. The stories in this book have all the hall- 
mark of real ability, though their artificial nature makes 
them difficult to handle. The scene is laid, one does not 
quite know where—either in England or America, in the 
Seventeenth century. As the author writes the word 
“‘ offence’’ with an “‘s”’ we rather conclude the latter; but 
there is little to show. The thread that connects them is 
the interference, or intervention, of one Tobiah, the dis- 
senter, a godly man with a strong vocation for being 
instant, in season, out of season, which proves of the 
greatest value to his allies when once he has been induced 
to espouse their cause. 

The best of the stories are “‘ The Dower Chest of Anne 
Ponsford” and “ The Winning of Elizabeth Fothergill” ; 
perhaps the palm should be given to the latter, which is 
original in design and a work of art in the telling. Eliza- 
beth is affianced, by her dead father, to one Gifford, a 
gambler and a cheat. He, playing one night at the Fox 
and Grapes, falls in with his match, in the person of a 
wandering student who plies the trade of a Ht sm ; and by 
the end of the evening, Gifford has staked his betrothed 
and her snug farm-house and goodly acres ; and lost them. 
Jeremy, the tinker, has a mind to look at his winnings, 
without it being known that he is the man who has 
acquired some kind of a right to them. The upshot must 
not be told. But old Tobiah’s réle in the matter is well 
imagined. 


Lord of Himself. By Mrs. Aytmer Gowine. (Long, 6s.) 
WHEN March arrives your candidate for the Oxford New- 
digate must dismount from his Pegasus and leave his 
“heroics” with motto duly attached and his name in a 
sealed envelope at the vice-cancellarial portals. And not 
till May will he know whether he has won the prize or come 
in (as he will not infrequently confide to you afterwards) 
a goodish second. How many undergraduates of fiction 
have entered these lists it would be rash to guess, but no 
one, surely, has ever been so well equipped as the hero of 
a recent novel, whose “‘ mystic steed, spurred on by the 
passion of the man, still bore him on and upward as lover 
and poet, of imagination all compact,” beyond the common 
thoughts of men ! 

Although ‘“‘ the time was short, he felt, to master the 
technique of poetic art, failing which no effort of genius 
could pass the rhadamantine council,” Aubrey Wedmore 
was no faintheart, and “‘ roaming afield,” we learn, “* in com- 
pany with Plato, Homer, or one of the great tragic masters 
of every mode that can stir the spirit of man to love or 
hate, tender compassion, or horror unspeakable . . . he 
was taught to play upon that complex instrument, the 
human heart, as upon a harp of many strings.” 

He won the prize, of course; and when at the Encenia 
“‘a pale young face and lithe form in academic robes, quiver- 
ing, passion-fraught, rose up in the western rostrum, ‘dead’ 
silence harkened—men and women hardly dared draw 
breath amid the hush as the poet’s fire called back the 
great spirits of a vanished age.” Need we add that a 
princess ‘‘ drank the flowing measure like a new wine,” or 
that after the general delight and wonder had died down, 
“‘the soldier, the archbishop, the pro-consul, the empire- 
builder” vied with each other in congratulation and 
expressed esteem ? 

All this, and much more also, is to be found in Mrs. 
Aylmer Gowing’s “ Lord of Himself.”” To all those now in 


suspense we commend, by way of distraction, her imagina- | 


tive (but alas! somewhat misleading) romance. 











Little Citizens. By Myra Ketty. 
6s.) 


StoriEs have been written of the Russian and Danubian 
ghettos, stories of gloomy episode and interest. Kompert 
wrote them; so, a little later, did Franzos. The pictures 
they presented left an ineffaceable impression of suffering ; 
the good and bad qualities of their people were the qualities 
of the bitterly oppressed. Civilised Europe shuddered only 
yesterday at the tragedy of Kischineff, but Kischineff is one 
act in a long history ; and there is not an invented story of 
Jewish distress that is not the shadow of a worse reality. 
The intolerable conditions of life imposed on Jewsin Russia 
drive numbers forth, and so, as every one knows, there are 
both in London and New York whole colonies of these 
unhappy folk. Their ways, bad and good, are sufficiently 
discussed ; their arrival creates a political problem. But, 
except by those directly interested, little is known of their 
children. How is the next generation growing up? What 
part will it play twenty years hence in its adopted 
country ? 

Miss Myra Kelly shows us these Little Citizens at work 
and play in a New York school. Their parents are pedlars, 
seamstresses, and costermongers. The older people herd 
together here as they did there, and the squalor of the 
ghetto still clings to them. They are timid, ignorant, un- 
washed. But the children they send shrewdly and faith- 
fully to school, the children are enchanting. Of course 
they are naughty. Miss Kelly is at once too honest and 
too artistic to write stories about little saints. Her boys 
and girls quarrel, they tell lies, one of them drinks till he is 
taught better. But they are clever, affectionate, and teach- 
able. Also, according to theirown quaint etiquette, they 
are anxiously polite. They speak an odd dialect that we take 
to be a graft of Yiddish on American ; and at school their 
ways are most humorous and entertaining. You guess at 
the sad bare homes from which they come; you see them 
hungry, dirty and forlorn. But you see them happy at 
school, learning with amazing quickness, ready to adapt 
themselves to the new civilisation that prescribes cleanli- 
ness and order. Properly handled, the stuff they are made 
of yields good citizens; and these boys and girls will some 
day illustrate the saying that every land has the Jews it 
deserves. They will cling to America with the deep affection 
of their natures and they will serve her with their able 
brains. Their sons will speak real English and their sons’ 
sons will have forgotten the narrow traditions of the 
ghetto. Then they will be like other people. Miss Myra 
Kelly’s Little Citizens are as strange to us as the 
countries of their birth, and their charm is partly the 
charm of novelty. She has presented them with originality 
and freshness and with a convincing sympathy. 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 


Before the Crisis. By F. B. Morr. (Lane, 6s.) 
The Clansman. By Tuomas Dixon, Jun. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


Tuat splendid fanatic, John Brown of Harper’s Ferry, 
haunts the romantic fiction of New England. At first the 
ethics of slavery excluded other considerations, and we 
had impassioned tracts like ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Gra- 
dually, however, other aspects of the racial problem invited 
attention; and the novelist of to-day is (or should be) 
concerned rather with showing the difficulties attending 
the political fusion of the black and white races than in 
passing judgment on either side. In both of the novels 
before us, ‘‘ Before the Crisis,” by F. B. Mott (John Lane), 
and “The Clansman,” by Thomas Dixon, Junior (Heine- 
mann), does the soul—and in the first the body also—of 
John Brown go “marching on.” In Mr. Mott’s case 
the historical background is frankly manipulated so as to 
throw into relief the fortunes of the lovers; whereas Mr. 
Dixon has painted in vivid colours the conflicting tendencies 
of the time, his love-story being of secondary importance. 
Mr. Mott’s romance is a moderately deft piece of workman- 
ship on familiar, melodramatic lines. ‘‘ The Clansman’’ is 

lanned on a more ambitious scale than “ Before the 
Crisis,” and the political atmosphere of the period is repro- 
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duced with greater skill than in Mr. Mott’s story. Mr. 
Dixon’s volume is the second book of a series of historical 
novels planned on the race conflict, and develops the story 
of the “ Ku Klux Klan Conspiracy” which overturned the 
ill-advised Reconstruction régime. Starting with the 
assassination of Lincoln, and the overthrow of his wise, 
moderating counsels, it details the action of the Extremist 
party in the State, who, in punishing the Southern 
“rebels,” set up a black oligarchy. The enfranchised 
negro, ill-educated, credulous, and passionate, falls an easy 
victim to unscrupulous adventurers from the North, and a 
reign of terror is inaugurated. Then follows the organisa- 
tion of a secret society among the incensed whites—the 
“Ku Klux Klan Conspiracy”—Mr. Dixon taking a more 
favourable view of its doings than some historians have 
done. He shows how the spirit of old Scotland animated 
its leaders, and however tortuous may have been its 
methods, it served certainly one good purpose in checking 
the storm of blind passion that had swept over the States. 


An Instinctive Criminal. 
6s.) 


Ir will be a mystery to most readers why Mr. Coleridge 
thought it worth while to write such a story as this, or 
indeed any story, considering his limited qualification for 
such a task. There is not a pleasant page in the book, 
nor a tolerable person, scarcely even a probable incident. 
Dr. Allison, who tells his own story, is a cold-blooded 
monster who murders two wives, and half kills a third for 
scientific and practical reasons. His first wife, a woman 
of the streets, annoys him by her cockney accent, and 
brings about her doom by her unconventional manner at a 
dinner-party, when she goes down upon her hands and 
knees under the table in search of her gloves. The author 
is —— lacking in a sense of humour, but he occa- 
sionally provokes a smile where he intends to be pathetic, 
or when he expresses a passing regret for one of his mur- 
dered wives: 
“Those deep and lustrous eyes had woven themselves into the 
ent of my life, and though out of keeping with the pattern, 
Sar absence made a hole; her white skin no | Beane vied with the 


urity of the pillow, and her neat figure no longer graced the 
reside.” 


By Grsert Coreripce. (Treherne, 


It is a wretched, sordid tale, badly told, and without one 
redeeming feature. 


Crittenden. By Joun Fox. (Constable. 6s.) 


Tuis is less a story than a vivid account of the Spanish- 
American War, with a spice of romance thrown in, the chief 
characters being of an unusual type, well-defined, and 
always interesting. The book will no doubt be widely read, 
particularly in America, for its realistic pictures of the war 
in Cuba, terrible pictures many of them, as one of the eye- 
witnesses exclaims: ‘‘It was horror, horror, all horror!” 
And certainly the truth loses nothing in the telling here, as 
all who remember Mr. Fox’s admirable powers of expression 
will readily understand. The underlying story is essentially 
and completely American, not in incident only, but in 
atmosphere, feeling, and experience—not one book out of a 
hundred that comes across the Atlantic is touched by the 
intense national sentiment that permeates “Crittenden,” 
distinct and exclusive, as if it had no part or lot with other 
nations of the world. “Crittenden” will be found worth 
reading, both as a story and as history, though probably 
some pages will be skipped by those who avoid the war 
horrors in their daily newspapers. It is written in an easy, 
vigorous style, and the interest never flags. It is an 
attractive looking book too, handsomely printed, and well 
— upon the page, thereby adding to the reader’s satis- 
action. 


The Confessions of an Ambitious Mother. (Heinemann, 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. HEINEMANN is evidently making a point of introducing 
us to the American novelist. The book before us is 








roman a clef somewhat after the style of “‘ The English- 
woman’s Love Letters.”” In fact, the Duchess de Belcourt 
is history very thinly veiled. The bookis astrange mixture 
of cleverness and immaturity. The writer can be guilty of 
the following :—“ I was not sufficiently stupid as to try that 
avenue to fortune,” and writes, thanks, perhaps, to the 
printer (for the proofs are very carelessly corrected) “‘ ingen- 
lously’”’ where she means “ingenuously.” On the other 
heed some of her observation is strikingly shrewd. 

‘We sometimes talked of the people . . . and finally came to the 
conclusion that they are not ly taught anything but surface 
book-knowledge. They can add, multiply, and subtract figures, but 
not facts. There appears to be a wall between their learning, such as 


it is, and their actual living. Zhe relation between the two, which is 
education, is unknown to them.” 


This is good, surely. We see the vulgar-minded, hard, 
soulless woman, walking through life with one sole aim,— 
to get on; and with the talent to achieve her object. Those 
who know the annals of New York during the past two 
decades, may be able to supply the surname which she never 
confides tous throughout. She is perfectly frank ; she tells 
us that she thinks Becky Sharp wasa fool. ‘“‘ I could teach 
her things that neither she nor her creator ever dreamed 
of.” So she evidently could; for the fashion of making a 
living by giving away the life secrets of your friends to the 
Yellow Press was not invented in Thackeray’s day. The 
worst feature of the Ambitious Mother is that she is to the 
last wholly unaware of her own moral degradation; and, 
in maintaining her pose, the writer shows no little ability. 








THE BOOKSHELF 


The Collectors’ Annual for 1904. Compiled by Grorce E. East. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Mr. East’s compilation should prove, as he hopes, not 
only a guide to the present market value of works of art, 
but a permanent book of reference. It is divided into 
seven headings: Pictures, Engravings (which includes 
Etchings), Pottery and Porcelain, Antique Silver, Antique 
Furniture, War Medals and Decorations, and Objects of 
Art. In each case an alphabetical list is given of the articles 
sold, with the price, the date of sale, the place of sale, the 
title and measurements in the case of pictures, and in the 
other cases sufficient description to make the object recog- 
nisable. 1904 was a good year in the salerooms, and its 
records are full of interest. Mr. East’s book, if accurate— 
and we have been unable to detect any inaccuracies— 
cannot fail to be of great service to collectors, connoisseurs 
and art-lovers in general, and it is hoped in future years 
to improve and enlarge the Annual. 


Cerberus, the Dog of Hades: The History of an Idea. By 
Maurice Bioomrietp. (Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
London : Kegan Paul.) 


THE rudiments of this essay were published by Professor 
Bloomfield in the Academy in August 1892. It is con- 
cerned with the origin and meaning, judged by comparative 
mythology, of Cerberus. Professor Bloomfield, in the 
familiar manner of his school, has gone back to Hindu 
mythology for his justification in seeing in Cerberus, who, 
it may be remembered, never had definitely three heads until 
the Roman poets fixed him in that shape—nothing else 
than the sun and moon; Cabala, the bright, or spotted, 
one, and Cyama or Cyava, the black one; in other words, 
day and night. Max Miiller, to whom the little book is 
dedicated, explained Cerberus as Carvari, night : Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield prefers the double origin. The “ dogs of 
heaven” of the Rig-Veda are not only the destroyers of 
life, which is clear enough, since time devours life ; they are 
the keepers of the gates, not of hell, but of heaven, The 
Upanishads have it that all who leave this world go first 
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in on earth; if they are fit they go 
Cyama do 1 resort to Cabala ; from 
Cabala to Cyama. Shaking off sin... do I enter then 
into the uncreated world of Brahma.” In his interesting 
and suggestive little essay Professor Bloomfield explains 
by this duality the two heads which Cerberus so frequently 
has in Greek vase-paintings, and accounts step by step for 


the transition from the sun and moon as the gates of 


heaven to Cerberus, the guardian of the doors of hell. 


(Methuen's “ Little Books on 


“they are born ag@ 
forward. ‘‘ From 


observes is a conveniently elastic term, made to inclu 
the territory which any one wishes to annex. Itisa loose, 
and therefore a misleading term, and there are even people 
who believe that there is a special race, which they 
“Macedonian,” whose “cause ” they wish to aid. The 
truth is that in a district which has no official frontiers, and 
never had any stable boundaries, there are no fewer 
six races, all of whom have “ causes i 

This fact is the one base upon whi 
of the question must be founded, and when it is mast 
the first step to comprehension has been taken. en the 

gradually coming into being 


and, speakin enerally, uninterrupted process 
i e still 


Millet. By Nerra Peacock. 
( Art,” 2s. 6d. net.) 
Wiru Sensier’s ‘‘ La Vie et ’uvre de J. F. Millet,” and 
‘Miss Julia Cartwright’s “Life and Letters” to fall back 
upon, Miss Netta Peacock could hardly go far wrong in 
her monograph on Millet ; and she has made good use of her 
material in turning out an adequate and useful little book. 
Miss Peacock quotes freely from Millet’s letters ; she adds 
a bibliography and a list of the famous contemporaries with 
whom Millet came in contact, and has made a very praise- 
worthy effort to compile a list of Millet’s works. Of the 
reproductions with which the book is illustrated, the 
drawings, many of them after photographs in the Boston 
Museum, come out very fairly well, though, of course, they 
cannot compare with the reproductions 0 the Staats Forbes 
drawings which illustrated Miss Julia Cartwright’s recent . , 
articles in the Burlington Magazine. One is of special Ages, and as they had no ideas beyond con uest, 
interest, that of the “Man with a Wheelbarrow,” in the camped on the vanquished territry, and forced the people 
Boston Museum, as showing @ further development of the to feed them. But wey suddenly stopped the growth of 
idea of a drawing in the Staats Forbes collection. The the Balkan peoples, w! the consequence that the country 
paintings are not so fortunate, though as object-lessons in | remains in the Middle Ages to the present day. The 
Millet’s composition they will, no doubt, be of service. th the wreckage of dead one-man empires, and 
‘And all the subjects for reproduction are well chosen. engaged in a wild struggle for exist- 
ence when the all-conquering Ottoman swept down on 
(Hurst | them, froze them into inanition and blotted them out from 
& Blackett. 6s.) the world’s history. Then, as the Turkish power declined 
the Balkan nationalities awoke and resumed the struggle 


Slavery. By Bart Kennepy. (Treherne. 6s.) tne ore they had left it 0 a Greek, Serb, B ulgar, Albani 
se books makes pleasant reading. Mr. | and Vlach took u their history where it had stopped four 
found that the face of the 


thrown his contributions to social hundred years before but they 
science into imaginative form, and yet it is unlikely that | world had changed and that new Powers had arisen in 
he has been guilty of deliberate perversion of fact or | Europe. “ Internally there were the problems of the 
conscious exaggeration. Mr. Sherard is well known as a | fourteenth century still unsolved—externall they were 
and was therefore | faced with those of the nineteenth century, estern an 


writer who made a hit with one book, 
likely enough to produce as soon as possible another of the | jnsistent.” 
same kind, and yet it is equally unlikely that he has ven- These are the two cardinal facts with which the Balkan 
tured any statements that he could not substantiate. And | question must be approached. Miss Durham 
after all allowances are made for the writer of fiction and | ¢hem, for her experiences in the land revealed the true 
the man with a subject,” the state of the children of the | state of affairs to her, and the story of her travels should 
wery poor in England, as revealed by these two works, is | make it equally clear to her readers. ‘Those who still have 
woetul. Mr. Sherard has studied the conditions of poor | the courage to tackle the subject may i 
childdife in the great cities of England and Scotland, and | mended to read this book. It is easily and pleasantly 
‘one of the most disturbing of his conclusions is that the | written, and will give the re 
—— the officers, = = —— +H the —e og East a clearer insight into an irritating and 
for the Prevention of Crue ty to Children, do not know the : ; ‘ 
facts and take altogether too optimistic a view of them. problem than other more weighty ——— — 
‘The easy cry of “ drink!” as the cause of all the misery he 
puts aside: a = working man or woman has not ee 
money to buy sufficient drink with which to injure his or her 
constitution to the extent necessary to transmit degenera- THE DRAMA 
tion and the hereditary alcohol curse to his descendants.” e ’ 
Exorbitant rent he believes to be one great cause, both of «DU BARRI AT THE savoy T HEATRE 
degeneration and of overwork ; and on the subject of rent | THERE is an old formula for the discussion of works 


as affected by the alien immigration he 1s worth reading. ostensibly of art, but 
revelations are, we cannot quality. One can say that they “do not exist.” I have 


Child Slaves of Britain. By Rosert H. SHERARD. 


NerrHer of the 
Kennedy, 4 novelist, has 




















But, horrible as some of his 
recommend his book to the unhealthy minds who like the | heard the formula applied to certain of Besant’s novels, 
stimulus of such horror, for his aim, at any rate, is to be | and have dissented ; but if any one chooses to apply it to 
scientific and impartial. the new play at the Savoy gee I as ~~ moet. 
; Indeed I can picture m aski vely: ‘‘Is there 
The Burden of the Balkans (Edward Amold, 14s. net)- really anew oy at the Set It Sent it was tableaux 
» But my actual im ression is that once upon 4 


Miss Dur#am records in her new book her sixth journey vivants. 
through the Balkans, and in spite of the discomforts which | time there was a play © « Barrt, and that somebody 
had, and always have, to be endured, her experience was —or perhaps several somebodies—started to turn it into 
visited in her capacity | 4 series of tableaux vivants, but left the transformation un- 

i deal of dialogue 


most enviable and instructive. She s 
‘no inhabitants, Kesna completed—left, in particular, a 
da, Tepelen of Ali | which distracts attention from the spectacle. For M 


of distributor of relief to the starving 
and the villages on Lake Presba, Ochri 
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“Richepin, when one comes to think of it, is a dramatist, 
and even a dramatist of some reputation. The presump- 
tion is strong, therefore, that he planned, and even wrote, 
adrama. But when the question of adaptation came to 
be faced, other interests were evidently found to 
conflict with his: the interests of scene-painters, theatrical 
costumiers, and theatrical upholsterers, Mr. John D’Auban, 
and Mrs. Brown-Potter, who is clearly more anxious 
to dress herself than to dress her part, and declines to 
be the slave of historical precision. One may express 
pity for Mr. Christopher St. John, to whom fell the task 
of reconciling all these conflicting interests; but having 
done that, one can do little more. The art critic might 

raise the scenery. Other specialists might commend Mr. 
Fohn Barker for his chairs and tables, and Miss Edith Craig 
for her skill in designing glorious apparel for the company. 
But the mere dramatic critic can only wonder what he is 
doing in the galley. There is no drama for him to criti- 
cise. Nothing gets over the footlights. The whole thing 
is on the plane of tableaux vivants and poses plastiques ; and 
even on that plane perfection is not attained. The stage 
is over-crowded ; the performers get in each other’s way; 
and Mrs. Brown-Potter is an anachronism in a sequence of 
fancy dresses which, whatever their separate merits from 
the dressmaker’s point of view, bear little relation to the 
period represented. To say that she alone among the 
players is badly dressed would be a fair dramatic, though 
an unfair sartorial, criticism. She is not much more 
appropriately dressed than a man would be, on the same 
= in a silk hat and a frock coat, however skilfully cut. 
e theme was not without its possibilities. It would 
have been possible to weave round the Du Barri a story 
that would have been dramatic without being too con- 
temptuous of history. The play before us has perverted 
history without achieving drama. It may have been a slip 
of the tongue that caused one of the actors, on Monday 
night, to make a passing reference to the execution of 
Louis XV.; but it is quite certain that the plot implies 
some confusion of the identities of that monarch and his 
unfortunate successor, and also that words are put into his 
mouth—a recommendation to the poor, if they have no 
bread, to eat cake—which history attributes to Marie 
Antoinette. The flight of time, moreover, is ignored in a 
manner most disconcerting to those who, however dimly, 
recollect their dates. We see the Du Barri disgraced and 
banished from the Court—was she ever in fact disgraced 
and banished from the Court ?—because of an affair with 
a lover, at the time of the intrigues to secure office for the 
Duc d’Aiguillon and the Abbé Terray. That was not later 
than 1770. Her lover meets her again, having spent the 
interval in the Bastille, finds her looking as young as ever, 
and clasps her in his arms, in the midst of the Reign of Terror. 
that was in 1793. Between the two meetings, therefore, 
twenty-three years at the least must have elapsed; while, 
as the Bastille was stormed in 1789, the lover must have 
allowed four years to elapse after his release, before 
troubling his head about the lady for whom he professes 
such devotion. Finally we see the lady driven off in a 
tumbril to execution, looking like a virgin martyr of 
seventeen. Her exact age when she met her terrible doom 
was fifty-nine. The Abbé who is represented as giving her 
the last consolations of religion had been fifteen years in 
his grave. 

Perhaps this defiance of history would not have mattered 
if it had resulted in the construction of a poignant drama. 
The fact is that we only find, as I have said, faint indica- 
tions of a drama which somebody has been tampering with. 
The French version presumably made clear what were the 
relations between the Du Barri and her lover, the Prince 
Rohan-Rochefort. One probably does not err greatly in 
conjecturing that the Prince figured there as the amant de 
ceeur in the technical French sense of the phrase, and that 
he made love to her instead of exhorting her to virtue. In 
the English version he exhorts her to virtue, yet implores 
her to fly with him, though without breathing a word to 
Suggest that he is her lover pour le bon motif. If he did 








froagae to marry her, at any period of her career, he would 
ardly have failed to mention it: and if he did not, the 
exhortations to virtue are pointless, he is an oleaginous 
hypocrite, and the bottom is out of the piece. Probably 
the vagueness is a concession to the supposed prejudice of 
British playgoers in favour of propriety. But it is a poor 
way of being proper, and absolutely fatal to any interest 
that the drama might otherwise have had. That interest 
sacrificed, the drama may indeed be said not to exist. 

The most profitable reflection suggested by the perform- 
ance is a more general one, and concerns the injury done 
to the interests of the drama in this country when important 
productions—or what should be important productions— 
are under the control of ladies whose ambitions are rather 
personal than artistic, and who, knowing their limitations, 
seek to impress the spectator by the brilliance of their 
toilettes rather than by more legitimately artistic means. 
It is not merely that, in order to afford full scope for their 
limited gifts, the playwright has to subordinate himself to 
the costumier; and it is. not merely that we get a leading 
part incompetently played. The graver consequence is 
that competent players are excluded not only from the 
leading part but from all parts lest the effects of competi- 
tion should be felt, and invidious comparisons be instituted. 
That is what we seem to see at the Savoy. The only 
playerswho arecompetent—or whoare given the opportunity 
of showing that they are competent—are men. Mr. Gilbert 
Hare, as Louis XV., has not much of a part, but is good in 
it. Thesame may be said of Mr. Herbert Ross as the Duc 
de Richelieu, and of Mr. Jerrold Robertshaw as the Abbé 
Terray. But none of the ladies rose above an amateur 
level, and none of them, except Mrs. Brown-Potter, were 
given the chance of doing so. 








FINE ART 


THE HISTORICAL PICTURES OF VELASQUEZ 


At a time when we are enjoying a Whistler Exhibition 
in London, it is natural to cast our thoughts back 
to that great master to whose painting Whistler’s work 
bears so strong a resemblance, in spite of the inter- 
vening centuries. Truth to nature was the keynote of 
both Whistler and Velasquez, but, apart from this, few 
who have stood before the Menippus in the Prado 
Gallery at Madrid can fail to see the influence it has had 
over the later artist’s portrait of Carlyle in Glasgow. 
Though the attitude is not the same—Carlyle sits while 
Menippus stands—the treatment of both pictures is based 
on a Kindred conception of artistic values, there is in both 
that same feeling of limp lassitude in the limbs. 

To realise the full greatness of Velasquez we must appre- 
ciate his position in his own age and in his own country. 
The predominance of Italy in pictorial art had a 
away ere he was born. Titian had died at a ripe old age 
in 1576, Tintoretto had followed him before the close of 
the century, and the great names of the Dutch school had 
not come into prominence when Velasquez was born in 
1599. Indeed, Rubens was only just over twenty at the 
time, Vandyck was born the same year as Velasquez, and 
Rembrandt was seven years their junior. Thus Velasquez 
began his life in an age when artistic traditions were 
passing from their old home, and before the seventeenth 
century was many years old he had practically created 
a Spanish school of painting. In this Spanish school 
Velasquez has excelled all others. As he surpassed his 
masters, Pacheco and Herrera, so did his pupil Murillo 
never seriously challenge his supremacy. If Zurbaran 
painted the Adoration of the Shepherds attributed to 
him in the National Gallery, then once, but once only, he 
came within measurable distance of his great contemporary. 
Nor can Ribera be considered a rival in any way, and 
indeed this master belongs more to the decadent Italian 
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school than to the nascent Spanish school of painting. In 
the case of Murillo, however, comparison is more possible. 
The two years during which he was Velasquez’ pupil had 
a decided, if transient, effect upon him. For a time he 
turned to the serious study of nature. Yet the work of 
the two artists tends to assimilate nowhere but in their 
treatment of religious subjects. There is a similarity 
of style and conception between the Mudonna by 
Murillo in the Pitti gallery at Florence, and the Adoration 
of the Magi by Velasquez in the Prado, but the likeness 
is discounted by the quite uncharacteristic nature of this 
Velasquez. Indeed, we do not see the master in his true 
personality in any of the pictures with religious titles 
which he painted. All of them were painted by order of 
Philip IV., to be given as presents to religious foundations, 
and all are marked by a conventionality which betrays 
Italian influence and a lack of sympathy between artist 
and subject. The details in the Crucifixion in the 
Prado might have been the work of a Bellini; only the 
black background betrays the portrait painter. 

It is fortunate that Velasquez, as court painter, was not 
compelled to paint more such pictures, for his instinct 
rebelled against the conventions which the religious thought 
of that time imposed. Even as a youth he had scandalised 
his master, Pacheco, by declaring that he would rather 
excel in his own line than be a disciple in any other, and he 
found no scope for his originality in the conventional 
subjects of Italian art. Velasquez looked to nature as the 
inspiration of his genius ; he strove to reproduce in the most 
minute detail the world he saw around him. Ina word, he 
immortalised his age in his pictures, and it is because he 
was an historical painter—a painter, that is, who by his 
art teaches more of the true spirit of his period than all the 
musty documents so dear to the historian—that he is now 
enthroned where none of his predecessors have sat. The 
beautiful imagery, the gorgeous colouring, the eternal sim- 
plicity of the great Italian masters, give them their particu- 
lar niche in the temple of fame, but they all speak in the 
accents of a period that had long passed away. Velasquez, 
in spite of his intimate acquaintance with Italian art, was 
never oppressed by that worship of antiquity which was so 
strongly marked in the Italian hensiuekes ; he was never 
bound down, except in his religious pictures, by the rules 
of any school, nor by the conventions of any style. He 
reproduced on his canvas the pictures that he saw in the 
world around him, and therein he stands alone among the 
artists who preceded him, but shoulder to shoulder with 
the men and women among whom he lived. Thus in the 
Bacchus, or, as it is sometimes more properly called, 
“The Topers,” we have no allegorical scene such as 
an Italian would have painted, or as his contemporary 
and friend Rubens was painting, but a life-like re- 
production of a drinking scene. True, the peasants 
on the right of the picture do not seem to be quite in 
keeping with the semi-conventional, Bacchus on the left, 
but this very want of harmony shows Velasquez’ 
realism in a scene which, under any other hand, would 
have followed the old traditional lines. If Bacchus is 
somewhat of a modernised ancient, the peasants are the 
typical roisterers which the painter saw in the country 
round him. Moreover, this picture was painted just at the 
time when Velasquez was emerging from a short period of 
formalism, which followed his sudden appointment to the 
position of court painter. It is therefore an apt illustra- 
tion of the triumph of his naturalistic creed as a painter, 
which refused to be bound by the forms and traditions of 
court life, for above all courts that of Spain was classical 
and pedantic in character. This formality of the Spanish 
court is emphasised in a picture which we may aptly com- 

are with the Bacchus as the ultimate expression of 

elasquez’ realism. In Zas Menifias—the Maids of 
Honour—a picture painted in his later style, he gives us a 
vivid picture of the court of Philip IV. It is not merely 
the prim costumes, which of themselves are of historical 
value as faithful reproductions of the dress of the age, but 
the whole grouping of the figures which gives an idea of 








stiffness, not the stiffness of archaism, but the stiffness which 
is a second nature to those who have been trained in it. 
Withal the picture gives a convincing sense of continuity, 
lacking in the Bacchus. The little Infanta, with the 
inborn pride of her race, the courteous deference of those 
who surround her, the marvellous sense of space, all go to 
make up a living picture of Spanish court life in the 
seventeenth century. If legends true, it was a sudden 
inspiration which produced this picture. Velasquez was 
painting the King, when unexpectedly the Infanta and her 
attendants came into the room. e painter, stepping 
back from the canvas on which he was working, was 

with the idea of reproducing the scene, as he saw it, even 
to the reflection of the King and his Queen in the glass at 
the end of the room, and the dog in the foreground of the 
picture. If this be true, and there seems to be little reason 
to doubt the authenticity of the story, we have in Zas 
Menifias a valuable artistic document of the court of 
Philip IV., and an apt illustration of the methods of our 
historian artist. 

In contrast with the formality of Zas Menifias we have 
another picture of the later- period, Zas Hilanderas— 
the Spinners. Here all is activity and energy. The spirit 
of the workroom of seventeenth-century Spain is repro- 
duced as skilfully as the enforced repose in Zas Menifas. 
Again we have a page from the life of the times, the life of 
the busy workers before Spain had passed into decay. 
These two pictures, with their contrasting subjects, are 
perhaps the greatest masterpieces that Velasquez ever pro- 
duced, not only in tone and colour, but also in drawing 
and proportion. They are, besides, two human documents, 
a quality which gives them a twofold value. 

here are many other pages of the national life, pages 
which Velasquez had read with his wonderful perception of 
the constial, to be found in such pictures as the Boar 
Hunt, the Riding School, and the JSetrotha/, but 
perhaps the most famous historical picture of all is the 
Surrender of Breda. Velasquez was not an eye-witness 
of the scene; the main outline is based on the account of 
Spinola; but its historical value lies in the marked differ- 
entiation of national characteristics as seen in the faces on 
either side of the picture, in the portrayal of the typical 
military pageant of the period, and in that insight into the 
Spanish character which is revealed in the chivalrous, 
almost friendly attitude of Spinola. Some have found 
contempt in the painter’s mind, but surely any one who 
has studied the picture will recognise that proud 
courtesy which characterised the Dons in the Elizabethan 
age. As historical evidence this picture is not so valuable 
as those glimpses of the national and home life of the 
people which we get in the pictures already mentioned ; yet 
there is something to learn of the characteristics of the 
Spaniard, even in this comparatively formal canvas, as 
there would have been also in that picture of the expulsion 
of the Moors which unfortunately perished when the 
Alcazar was burnt in 1634. 

As court painter, Velasquez was expected to paint 
numerous portraits, some of the Royal family and great 
officers, which all have their own special interest, others of 
court personages, dwarfs, &c., who all bear the mark of 
their age. The Lady with the Fan, now in the Wallace 
Collection, reminds us of the foolish edict whereby Philip 
hoped to save the susceptible hearts of his court gallants. 
Other portraits, with their stiff linen collars, serve to illus- 
trate the use of the “ galilla,’”’ which was introduced by the 
same frugal monarch to cut down the expense incurred by 
wearing lace and ruffs. Each bears the stamp of the indi- 
viduality of the sitter, be he prince or princess, minister or 
dwarf. 

All through his active life Velasquez studied one model in 
chief—Philip IV., and we see him as he passed from early 
manhood to his prime, and thence to his later years. 
Throughout we watch the same weak, indolent, pleasure- 
loving character, looking out from the canvas, without 
enthusiasm, true to the incidents of his life. In the por- 
trait of Olivares we find the proud Minister, who liked to 
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imagine himself a general, and thought himself a match in 
diplomacy for Richelieu, while Pope Innocent X. appears 
as the cold, calculating, crafty potentate that history has 
taught us to regard him. With stern realism Velasquez 
painted what he saw. Not one touch of his own person- 
ality appears in his portraits. Unlike Rembrandt, he 
leaves the man to tell his own story. 

When a great artist speaks the sentiments and 
aspirations of his fellow countrymen, he naturally has a 
large audience. This accounts for the fact that Velasquez 
appeals to many who would not spare a glance for an 
“old master.” For he is above all things modern. Spain 
had stolen a march on the rest of Europe, she had stretched 
out her hands to the new world, while other nations were 
concerned in internal strife and religious wars. She had 
already started on the road towards modern ideas, and it 
was a later generation that was to show her absolute in- 
ability to continue on that highway. Velasquez, in his 
realistic spirit, mirrored the modern aspirations of his 
country. In studying his pictures we do not feel that we 
have to step back into the centuries, and conceive of an 
artistic treatment entirely different from that of our own 
day. He speaks to us of his age in a language that all can 
understand ; and though perhaps only few really appreciate 
its true significance, yet by combining truth with beauty 
he stands out as the herald of modern painting. At heart 
he was a realist. He painted what he saw, and above all 
what he understood. True sympathy is necessary between 
subject and artist, and that is why his pictures of court 
life, and his portraits of men and women whom he knew, 
are greater, both artistically and historically, than his 
sacred pictures, or his Venus and his Mars. 








SCIENCE 
THE LIFE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Ir the Universe, as Robert Boyle and Paley thought, be 
like a clock or watch, made and wound by an Almighty 
Clockmaker, it is to be expected that this world-machine 
will ultimately run down and stop :—not even the Cosmos 
as a whole is to be regarded as a perpetual motion machine. 
Or if we regard the Universe as a living thing, whose 
motion is the evidence of its life, we may expect that, like 
other living things, it must ultimately die. Its substance 
will remain intact, as the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy assures us, but its life will have ceased ; it will be 
merely a corpse immune from decay. 

Now there is a well established “law” of thermo- 
dynamics, discovered by Lord Kelvin in 1852, which bears 
directly upon these two metaphors that regard the life or 
activity of the Universe, though not its mere existence, as 
having had a beginning and as destined toend. The doctrine 
of the Dissipation of Energy teaches us that whilst energy 
never disappears it ever tends to become unavailable. For 
the purposes of the present argument we may regard heat 
as the common or undifferentiated form of energy, which 
all the other forms constantly tend to assume. Now heat, 
like water, must always “seek its own level,” and when 
we Suitably arrange any system of which one part is hotter 
than another, we can make it do work. But when the 
water has fallen from the height, or the heat has dis- 
tributed itself, no more work can be got out of it. The 
energy is still there, but it is no longer available. At 
present there is a great difference of heat potential between 
the different parts of the solar system, one consequence of 
which is the presence of life upon the earth. But in time 
to come, the heat will have distributed itself so that what 
corresponds to the solar system of to-day will be all of one 
temperature, and life will be impossible. 

Now if energy, as represented by heat, is ever seeking its 
own level, the time must come when, if there be no com- 
pensatory process, all the energy in the Universe ceases to 
be available. To state the case broadly, the heat will still 





be there—the dead Universe will have a certain temperature 
—but there will be no difference of potential, and the 
cosmic life will have run its course. If the law of the 
dissipation of energy be the whole truth, the Universe is 
certainly comparable, in this connection, to a watch that 
is running down. Furthermore, there is within it—if this 
law be the whole truth—no possibility of being wound up 
again, for it is a prime character of natural processes, as 
Lord Kelvin was the first to point out, that they are 
irreversible. ‘This remarkable property of all natural 
processes,’ as Dr. Merz says, “‘seems to lead us to the 
conception of a definite beginning and to shadow forth a 
possible end—the interval, which contains the life or history 
of Nature, being occupied with the slow but inevitable 
running down or degradation of the great store of energy 
from an active to an inactive or unavailable condition.” 
Recent discoveries, such as that of intra-atomic energy, 
radio-activity, and the presence of radium in the earth's 
crust, may show that the watch will run for millions of 
zons longer than we had thought; but they do not affect 
the fact that it is running down. The imminent picture 
suggested by the law of the degradation of energy into heat 
and its dissipation throughout space, is that of a dead 
Universe, existent, indeed, but no better than a perdurable 
corpse. 

Now ere we inquire whether there are indications that 
this is the whole truth we may note how remarkably this, 
which is the accepted scientific teaching of the time, 
consorts with various conceptions of the Deity. It is 
exactly compatible with the idea of God as entertained by 
Boyle and Paley and Cowper—the Great Artificer. He 
built the watch, wound it up, and, as Carlyle has it in 
“Sartor Resartus,” is now the absentee God, who has sat 
idle since the first Sabbath, watching the Universe go. 
And when it has at last run down, He alone can wind it up. 
If we pursue the metaphor somewhat further, we may 
inquire whence the Watchmaker obtained the materials 
from which the watch is made. And here is an analogy 
which breeds an insuperable difficulty. For the human 
watchmaker does not create the steel and rubies and so 
forth of which his watches are made. They were extant 
before him. And similarly the doctrine of the Conserva- 
tion of Energy teaches that the substance of the Cosmos, its 
corporeal frame, is from everlasting. The scientific teach- 
ing thus appears nicely to confirm the ancient conception 
of an aboriginal Chaos, into which the Deity infused at 
some definite period, the breath of life—or which he 
built into amachine, wound up and set going. It is there- 
fore possible to construct a scientific defence for the 
doctrine of a primeval entity, without form and void, 
which is presumably “ self-existent ”—whatever that may 
mean—and to which a Deity, conceived as independent 
thereof and having his (or her) habitat beyond the range of 
any telescope yet constructed, has given form and a finite 
period of activity. His sole object in constructing it 
was, as Dr. A. R. Wallace has lately written a book to 
prove, the production of the human soul. Thereafter the 
machine will run down, having served its purpose: and 
will so remain unless its Maker should care to wind it up 
again. 

On this position there are two criticisms to be made. 
The first has reference to the origin of the energy or stuff 
of which the Universe is composed. Plainly any ultimate 
answer which leaves out of account or fails to explain the 
existence of the Universe, apart from its life or activity, 
cannot be regarded as adequate, or even as true in so far 
as it goes, for we can scarcely be satisfied with any ex- 
planation that does not meet all the facts. Furthermore, 
we cannot accept as final any explanation which proceeds 
on the assumption that Time is what, for our daily pur- 
poses, we regard it. Few will now dispute the proposition 
that time is no more than the symbol by which we express 
our consciousness of change without and within us. Now 
evolution is simply an assertion of universal and ordered 
change, so that time is thus merely an expression or 
symbol of our consciousness of evolution, and cannot be 
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included in any ultimate explanation of the fact of evolu- 
tion, Let me make a second attempt to express myself. 
The foregoing theory states that evolution, change, life, 
activity—to live is to change, says Newman—had a 
beginning and therefore a Beginner, and will have an end. 
But if Time be an expression of our consciousness of 
change or activity, we cannot introduce this (derived) 
temporal concept into our explanation of the Cause of 
that which it symbolises. Judged by any philosophical 
canon, therefore, the argument for a beginning of the 
cosmic activity must be regarded as circular and vain. We 
might, indeed, apply to it, as to any other circular argu- 
ment, that blessed word “ self-existent,” with which Pro- 
fessor Haeckel explains the prime fact of Nature’s being. 

Secondly, we may leave the philosophic and consider the 
scientific question. Ere we infer from the law of the 
dissipation of energy that the universal clock is running 
down, let us ask ourselves what it is that we really know. 
We shall find that, even when the objective validity of the 
concept of time is impugned, there still remain some 
difficulties in our argument. For instance, we know 
practically nothing as to the destiny of the light-energy 
and heat-energy which are incessantly being radiated from 
the solar system. nto they are restoring the balance 
elsewhere; the energy that is dissipated for us may be 
marshalled for others. All we have observed are certain 
facts as to the part of the Universe which we know; but 
when the doctrine of the dissipation of energy was framed, 
our Universe was thought to be infinite and the only 
Universe. Yet to-day the astronomers are inclined to think 
that the stellar Universe—bounded by the Milky Way— 
may possibly be to the sum of things no more than the 
solar system is to it. And even {f our Universe be running 
down, there may be that in process elsewhere which shall 
wind it up again; a speculation in which is implicit, let us 
mark, the assumption that other Universes, if such there 
be, and ours, are inter-related. Yet who shall say whether 
this assumption is gratuitous or no? Indeed the prophecy 
of universal death is a sorry piece of presumption when we 
come to inquire into it. Here, in a point of what they call 
infinite space—not that they can conceive space to be 
either infinite or finite—is a race of beings, born but 

esterday, whom gravitation bloweth where it listeth. 
They have lately discovered that their prison-home is 
moving, but are not sure whither. The other day they 
made a few experiments, which they have interpreted as 
their reason permits them, and which they infer to imply 
that All things are coming to a standstill. They were not 
there when the dance began, nor will they see its con- 
clusion. Their total life history can be but a moment in 
its course, but they are assured that it did begin and will 
end ; for are they not the privileged spectators of “all time 
and all existence” ? 

The reader must not say that science points to a con- 
clusion which I dislike and that I am trying to sail away 
from it on the inflated wings of rhetoric. it science does 
point to this conclusion, then it must be accepted : but the 
question is whether so tremendous an inference, involving 
a whole host of tacit and unexamined assumptions, can 
legitimately be drawn from the known data. I maintain 
that it cannot. If it were necessary, I might quote the 
considerations advanced by Lord Kelvin himself in 1874, 
to show that certain indications point to the restoration, 
not of energy, but of its availability: and these considera- 
tions might be reinforced by the inquiries of the past thirty 
years. But I am not prepared to admit that the question 
of the death of the universe can be solved by any 
balancing of known or conceivably knowable considera- 
tions. If, for instance, there be not other universes than 
that which perhaps the galaxy bounds, I do not see how 
their existence could be disproved save by the lapse of 
infinite time during which no disturbance attributable to 
them was observed in ours. To say that our macrocosm 
is to die when it may be no more than an atom ina greater 
whole, to which it is of no more account than a constituent 
atom of one of your blood corpuscles is to you—would 





surely be madness. Indeed we may venture to say— 
whilst not forgetting the many imstances in which 
apparently similar assertions have been falsified, as when 
Comte declared that we could never tell whether gravita- 
tion acts amongst the stars, or of what they are composed 
—that even if the life of the All be finite, we shall never be 
able to prove it. Radium clocks have been made that will 
go for a million years; but I believe that the Universe was 
never made and will go for ever. 
C. W. SALEEBY, 








MUSIC 


THE “SYMPHONIA DOMESTICA ”—ANOTHER 
VIEW 
II 


Ir has been said that the fugue represents discussion 
between husband and wife as to the future of the child; 
the mother being eager to make him a cavalry officer and 
the father preferring a learned profession. Meditative 
a interrupted by martial trumpet-calls certainly 

int at an interpretation of this kind, and as the husband’s 
theme gradually becomes more and more assertive, and 
finally ends the work, we may assume that, according to 
most household law in Germany, his opinion turns the 
scale—the word ‘“‘ Beschiuss” meaning decision as well as 
conclusion. 

While we have to thank Mr. Wood for bringing this 
interesting work before the London public, and once more 
express admiration of the masterly way in which he handled 
its complexities, it is only truthful to state that from the 
hearing of the ‘‘ Symphonia Domestica”’ a large portion of 
the audience came away puzzled and unconvinced. A 
great living artist and composer once denounced Strauss 
in our hearing as a charlatan, but in this age of scientific 
machinery his great structural Pgs his magnificent 
orchestration compel attention and interest, even when the 
results are bey | offensive to sensitive ears. It is to 
be supposed that the twentieth century listens with its 
brains rather than its ears, and when, as in some of his 
other works, we are told that the composer handles a 
fabulous number of themes without a single grammatical 
mistake, we say : “‘ How clever!” with as much enthusiasm 
as our grandmothers said of simpler strains: “‘ How divine!” 
Richard Strauss is frankly modern ; he storms up Parnassus 
in a motor-car, so to speak, snatches his Calliope by the 
wayside, and whirls her with much bustle and a good deal 
of blatant horn-blowing home to the domestic hearth. But 
what has become of Pegasus? Who nowadays bestrides 
that wingéd steed? Who cares to climb with Apollo and 
the Muses to the springs of pure melody, the sound of 
whose waters will soon seem as remote to this generation 
as the pipings of a forgotten Pan? We remember a song 
for tenor voice, in which a young lover summons his nymph 
to meet him on the mountain-tops. “Come,” he says, ‘‘come 
on thy naked feet!” It isthe call of the real to the ideal, 
and straightway conjures up visions of an ethereal being, 
all dignity and simplicity, — through the dews of 
morning towards the cry of an earthly love. Does Mr. 
Strauss’s musical phrase come to him or to us on naked 
feet ?—stripped of its orchestral dress will it bear the light 
of sunrise on its movements ?—has it the strength of one 
that walks the eternal hills? To put it crudely—is not 
nudity the true test of beauty, and naked beauty the test 
of inspiration? ‘Das ewig-weibliche,” wrote Goethe, 
*‘zieht uns hinan,” by which, we take it, he meant less the 
ordinary relations between man and woman, than the 
sublimated idea of sex—masculine and feminine—the spirit 
which allures and attracts, leading ever onward and wu 
ward, and the spirit which, attentive to that attracti 
pursues, seizes and controls. From the mystical union 
these in the composer’s mind, springs that ineffable im 
which is to music what the quality of inevitableness is to 
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poetry, bringing with it suggestions of abstract beauty so 
transcending our powers of imagination that they must be 
called divine. Of the uplifting of heart which follows on 
such impulse something perhaps is written for us in those 
cryptic passages of the Apocalypse, where, in the midst of 
secret things which it is not given man to utter, we are told 
that the “Spirit and the Bride say ‘Come.’” To these 
doors, of which the key is held by the bride in the spiritual 
sense, for so we may translate Goethe’s “‘ ewig-weibliche,” 
Richard Strauss does not take us. Is he, then, no more 
than a great mechanical genius, an engineer of polyphonic 
strains ? 

**A little child shall lead them,’ it is written, and in 
quoting this text we mean not the real child mentioned in 
the dedication of the “Symphonia Domestica,” whose 
**baby fingers, waxen touches,” have stirred the wheels 
within wheels of this complicated music into movement, 
but the child-spirit inextinguishable in all human nature. 
It is to this side of human nature that the emotional part 
of the work appeals. The Greeks cast their god of love 
into child shape, because of the lovely foolishness of close 
human intimacy, of the glamour which toa child’s eyes 
makes beautiful the simplest things. If inspiration, 
emanating from the “Eternal Feminine,” transcends all 
imagination, inspiration proper to the child demands it, 
plays with it, dresses with it the lowly beginnings of life. 
One is the kindling of Promethean fire, the other glorifies 
the humblest hearth with associations none the less warmly 
beloved because of their homeliness. ‘‘O it’s hame, hame, 
hame !—O it’s hame wud I be!” cries the wanderer, and 
with this cry his thoughts cease to lure him towards un- 
explored regions, and the child within him tugs at his heart- 
strings. 

Mr. Strauss’s inspiration is sometimes a little laboured, 
his jokes overwhelming, his suggestions trivial, we might 
almost say material; nevertheless, on account of the “‘ idea 
within the idea,” of the tenderness and truth of its funda- 
mental conception, his musical creation moves in beauty 
polarised by the “ Eternal Child.” 


DR. ELGAR’S ORATORIO “THE APOSTLES” 
AT THE ALBERT HALL 


ScrIPTURE tells us that the Whale swallowed the Prophet, 
but in this age it is frequently the Prophet who has to end 
by swallowing the Whale. When Wagner revolutionised 
every tradition of the musical world, infuriated critics 
predicted that such madness could only be of short dura- 
tion, as the infatuation for his bewildering innovations 
would die out of itself. But not so very long afterwards, 
they were obliged to swallow Wagner themselves, and 
could even digest him quite comfortably by the end of the 
nineteenth century; with succeeding years they have 
become so accommodating as to take gigantic pieces of 
modernity at a gulp. 

During a reception given in honour of most of the 
musical conductors of European fame, on the occasion of 
one of our recent London Festivals, there is a legend that 
Dr. Elgar came under discussion and was unanimously 
pronounced by them to be one of the leading men of his 
age. The most important musical event of the last fort- 
night therefore is undoubtedly the performance of his 
oratorio “‘ The Apostles” at the Albert Hall on March 8. 

To compel acknowledgment from masters of the craft is 
to force one’s personality on the world at large ; it is to say 
not “Listen tome” but “ You shall hear me.” Yet we 
must confess that even the world of music, meek as it has 
oes does not accept Dr. Elgar’s leadership altogether 

lindly. Magnificently intellectual as it is, original as it is, 
ultra-mudern as it is, this oratorio does not seem to us to 
have the divine freshness which characterises the immortals, 
Swedenborg tells us that in heaven the angel first created 
remains ever the youngest, because of its primal relations 
with the fountains of everlasting youth. We have an 
impression that it is precisely this quality of youth which 





is lacking to Dr. Elgar’s work. It seems to us—we say it 
humbly — over-learned, over-developed, over-:laborated, 
missing thus the spring and inspiration belonging to more 
spontaneous creations. It would take perhaps another Dr. 

Igar entirely to explain Dr. Elgar to the satisfaction of 
his audiences, and in any case an analysis of such a titanic 
composition as “The Apostles” would overweight this 
little article. We pe as it were from the outside only. 
Students of music tell us they spent several weeks previous 
to its production, disentangling the difficult strands of the 
score, so as to bring a more intelligent mind to bear on the 
work when given in public ; they declare that the composi- 
tion gained in beauty and interest with every hour devoted 
to this pursuit. Interest, we can believe; but surely to 
represent beauty there must be an outward impersonation 
as pleasing as the inner structure—what should we say of 
the human organism if it had to be laid on a dissecting 
table and explored with scalpel and microscope before its 
manifold perfections could.be perceived ? 

Asa whole, we think ‘‘ The Apostles” cast a feeling of 
dreariness over its Albert Hall audience; the richness of its 
orchestration hardly compensating for the weariness of end- 
less recitative. Passages of melodic beauty there were, rare 
and beautiful; and the work abounds in novel and daring 
effects, notably the Judas theme with its purposeful dis- 
cords, and the jingling and clinking of the silver pieces as 
the betrayer casts them down; the storm music, and the 
music in the temple in which a weird eastern instrument 
known as the “‘shofar”’ is introduced. These masses of 
dramatic sound are permeated with the deep religious 
earnestness characteristic of all Elgar’s creations: indeed, 
the singers’ monotonous—we had almost said puritan— 
chant, pitched against an orchestral background of oriental 
gorgeousness, is one of the features of the work. 

“Music hath charms” wrote one poet, and Keats pro- 
phesied that 

‘*They shal be accounted prophet-kings 
Who simply tell the most heart’s-easing things.’ 

but that was long ago. The music of ‘“‘ The Apostles” 
cannot be termed exactly ‘‘ heart’s-easing,” and its charms 
are as yet difficult of realisation to the unlearned; in fact, 
on most faces in that immense audience could be detected 
a puzzled and preoccupied expression, as of people trying 
painfully to decipher some obscure caligraphy. Well, let 
us look facts in the face. This is the music of the future. 
We have out-Wagnered Wagner. Richard Strauss has 
already denounced him to a musical critic as ‘“ zopf,” 
which is Viennese slang for something stuffy and old- 
fashioned ; and according to the laws of progress, we shall 
out-Strauss Strauss, and out-Elgar Elgar by-and-by. 
However, this concerneth not the present generation. 
It is only fair to say that the oratorio was somewhat 
inadequately rendered on March 8, and that at the 
Cologne Festival last spring, where it was enthusiasti- 
cally received, more prominence was given to many points 
of interest than at its production at the Albert Hall. 


THE FAILURE OF OPERA 


Opera has never held a very vital place in the artistic 
affections of the English people, and it is not likely now 
that it willever doso. This need be no matter for strong 
regret ; on the contrary, it is perhaps rather to the credit of 
English taste than otherwise. True, such a negative 
quality is not much to plume ourselves upon ; at least, we 
had better not say much about it, until we can point to 
other positive indications of a sound national taste in 
things musical and dramatic; but there is somewhere, 
mixed up no doubt with much that is false, a certain love 
of reality which alienates the hearts of most Englishmen 
from opera. With the unwise this degenerates into a mere 
love of realism, a totally different result, though often 
originating in the same principle, misapplied through lack 
of education. The two represent the healthy and unhealthy 
workings of a right impulse, just as do physical develop- 
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ment and abnormal athleticism, scholarship and pedantry, 
morality and priggishness. The love of realism is in short 
but a distorted and ill-conditioned growth of the love of 
reality, but so distorted as to work in direct opposition to 
it, just as abnormal athleticism results in overstrain and 
ill-health, pedantry closes the mind to true learning, and 
priggishness is itself a moral offence. Prospero’s celebrated 
speech was certainly given no greater force by all the 
“‘ baseless fabric’’ with which Mr. Tree lately smothered it 
at His Majesty’s Theatre; rather this was a powerful 
instance of reality lost, where realism was gained. But 
opera in its fundamental structure goes even further than 
Mr. Tree; the paradox which it sets up is more flagrant 
than that represented by Shakespeare at His Majesty’s. 
Music, in spite of twentieth-century programme-makers, 
speaks directly to the mind of man without any need of 
help from the externals of human life. If it be combined 
with words, the most satisfactory result is achieved when 
the words deal chiefly with the inward and spiritual part of 
man’s life. ‘The more the words tend towards description 
of events or scenery the slighter must be the music in 
order to avoid absurdity; composers must resort to the 
most simple phrases of recitative, and ultimately where 
the words deal simply with the commonplace occurrences 
of every day, they will be wise to cease setting them to 
music at all. This principle is fully recognised by all 
serious composers who attempt to set words to music, 
except opera composers. They cannot do so, because the 
very form of opera precludes them from it. Dramatic 
action and scenic effect bring into prominence of them- 
selves, and demand from the words just those qualities 
which are least suitable for musical expression—all the 
outward part of human life; the music demands the 
lengthened expression of the inward, which must mar the 
successful presentation of the outward. 

The words standing half-way between these two contend- 
ing parties are continually pulled hither and thither, and 
are first made to say things which people cannot sing, then 
to sing things which people would not say. The whole 
history of opera appears to be one long and tragic struggle 
to express by means of two arts conjointly what would 
have been better expressed by each separately. The 
presence of music has always effectually destroyed the 
realism of the stagecraft, and the action and scenery have 
damaged, in proportion as they have detracted from the 
importance of the reality of the music. 

All who have read the classic essays of the Spectator will 
remember the caustic sarcasms levelled therein at the 
opera of that day. It is scarcely surprising that Addison 
should have formed a somewhat low opinion ot the function 
of music. He says: 


** Music is certainly a very agreeable entertainment : but if it would 
take the entire possession of our ears, if it would make us incapable of 
hearing sense, if it would exclude arts that have a much greater ten- 
dency to the refinement of human nature; I must confess I would 
allow it no better quarter than Plato has done, who banishes it out of 
his Commonwealth.” 


Had he substituted the word “ opera” for “ music” his 
indictment would have been more justifiable; but it was 
only natural that he should lay the blame at music’s door, 
since he was well acquainted with the drama as an art, and 
saw its degradation when combined with music. He could 
not realise that music was as much diverted from its true 
purpose as was the drama which he understood better. 

The absurdities of the opera of his day, Handel’s day be 
it noted, which he describes, make most entertaining 
reading, and rather tend to put us into better conceit with 
ourselves when we see how the aim was to combine every 
possible attraction in one performance, from the music of 
the great Handel to a blind conjurer, a dancing bear, or a 
flight of real sparrows let loose in an unreal forest. Our 
position, indeed, is the more dangerous in proportion as the 
absurdities of it stare us less boldly in the face. Between 
the year 1710, when Addison wrote, and the present day, 
opera has undergone many reforms. It has passed through 





the hands of Gliick and Mozart, of Rossini in Italy and 
Weber in Germany ; it once received the honour of attention 
irom Beethoven himself, and lastly, it has passed through 
the fiery furnace of Wagner’s revolution. And yet we have 
it to-day, substantially no less absurd than it was when the 
sparrows flew across the stage in Handel’s Rinaldo. Can 
any one witness a performance of Der Ring des Nibelungen 
and fail to be struck by the absurdity of the close juxta- 
position of dragons and giants, Rhine maidens and melo- 
dramatic villains like Hagen, with music of such mastery 
as the finale to the Gdétterdimmerung? Yet Wagner 
reasoned the matter out more fully than any one else. He 
thought about it, wrote about it, struggled with himself 
and his fellows over it in his own stormy way, till at last 
he trampled opera under foot in his rage, and introduced 
in its place his heroic attempt at the solution of the problem 
in the “‘ music-drama”’ of The Ring. This solution proved 
to be nothing else than a more strenuous effort to combine 
what I have spoken of as the reality of music with the 
realism of the modern stage; that is, the combination of 
that which all educated and refined minds seek for in any 
art with the counterfeit presentment of it which satisfies 
the vulgar. Being a genius, he knew what his music could 
do towards the one end ; being a man of practical outlook, 
he saw the allurements of scenic display and believed they 
might supplement his art. He believed, too, that music 
and drama, instead of quarrelling for the supremacy, might 
be made to combine and to yield the supremacy by mutual 
consent to an ideal greater than either, to the expression of 
the philosophy of life. Thus he was led on to theorise 
and to forget that a dragon on the stage is made of coloured 
cardboard or canvas with green electric lights for eyes ; that 
a stage giant is but a man stuffed out with pillows and 
perhaps lengthened by walking on stilts ; that such things 
cannot minister to any more profound thought than that 
suggested by a children’s pantomime; that, so far from 
assisting his music towards the expression of his ideal, they 
only serve to distract the attention of those who wish to 
listen, and to amuse the frivolous who do not want to 
hear. So Wagner, like all his predecessors, failed in 
the end to perceive the paradox which lies at the root 
of all opera, and that, in spite of all his thinking and 
contriving. That paradox is nothing more nor less than 
this, that opera collects together all the great realities of 
art, and throws them down in a heap with all the most 
trivial contrivances of everyday life, such as cardboard, 
canvas, pillows, and stilts. Just as The Tempest cannot be 
turned into a pantomime without loss to the dignity and 
beauty of Shakespeare’s lines, so cannot music be asso- 
ciated with such follies and keep her “ wonted state’ among 
her sister arts. All that Wagner or any one else could 
achieve was an improvement in detail, an accommodation 
of the various elements to the nicest point possible, to give 
fair play to each. 

That having been accomplished, there does not seem to 
be anything more to be done, and modern composers since 
the death of Wagner appear to have definitely turned their 
faces away from opera. In England we occasionally hear 
a cry of: “‘Shame on us, that we have no national opera,” 
but, when some champion of the cause writes one, it receives 
polite attention and arouses no enthusiasm ; or again, when 
some public-spirited impresario announces a course of 
English opera, as did Mr. Moody Manners last year, it 
is not, we are told, a financial success. I venture to 
prophesy, in conclusion, that music will tend to become 
more and more dissociated from the stage; that even the 
Parisian practice of having no music between the acts of 
an ordinary theatrical performance is significant in this 
connection ; that some day an English audience will listen 
with pleasure to a performance of the works of their own 
great dramatist without the introduction of “ ballets,” just 
as they already wisely prefer to take their music at Queen’s 
Hall rather than at Covent Garden. c 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE “ANTI-JACOBIN,” GILLRAY, AND CANNING 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—May I thank your reviewer for his courteous and 
kindly review of my little book on Canning? I think, 
perhaps, some little light is thrown by me on the author- 
ship, &c.. of the Anti-Jacobin—e g., pp. 44-5, I quote a 
letter from the Auckland papers which proves conclusively 
that the ‘simile of the bar and Stream” (quoted by the 
reviewer) was really made or suggested by Pitt. This same 
letter also, I think, shows that Frere’s contribution to the 
“‘ New Morality” was very small, because Canning speaks 
of himself as its “author,” and acknowledges only the 
“occasional assistance” of Frere. I think also that Bartle 
Frere’s memoir of Hookham Frere proves conclusively the 
real shares of Canning and Frere. It supports other con- 
current testimonies and indicates joint-authorship in the 
“Friend of Humanity,” ‘‘ Mrs. Brownrigg,”’ ‘‘ The Progress 
of Man,” and “The Song of Rogero.” In all those the 
authorship seems to me to have been really joint and the 
share of each to have been almost indistinguishable. It is 
interesting to note that neither of them ever again wrote 
so well separately. The “ Loves of the Triangles” was also 
written by both, but Frere was, I think, responsible for 
more than usual. 

The “‘ Memoir”’ gives the assignments of authorship of 
the different pieces made by Frere in his own copy of the 
Anti-Jacobin. So far as these can be tested they seem to 
me singularly accurate. “The Meeting of the Friends of 
Freedom” (from which your reviewer quotes extracts) is 
claimed by Frere as his sole work, whereas in many other 
pieces he admits the joint authorship. Hence then my 
omission to quote from that incomparable travesty, which 
should, I think, be significant to readers of my little book. 
The sole authorship of Frere is rendered more probable by 
the fact that Canning was a great friend of Mackintosh 
(‘‘ Macfungus’’), and interested himself in the success of 
his lectures on the “ Law of Nature and Nations.” We 
can then easily understand why Canning should abstain 
from parodying him as “ Macfungus.” The matter is one 
of importance, because it shows Frere could be almost, if 
not quite, as witty as Canning himself. Had I space I 
would venture on the assignment of the later pieces with 
which Canning is credited. 

There was nothing I could find in the British Museum to 
throw much light on the Anti-Jacobin. The only thing of 
any interest, besides the letter of Lord Auckland, which is 
in the Auckland Papers, was the connection of Canning 
with Gillray, which arose from the Anti-Jacobin. It was 
perhaps fitting that the wittiest of literary parodists 
should meet the wittiest of caricaturists. Gillray begun 
by publishing some unauthorised illustrations to the Anti- 
jJacobin. (Edmond’s edition contains some of his carica- 
tures.) This roused Canning to remonstrance and finally 
led to acquaintance. “I wish,” writes Gillray to Douglass, 
1797, “ very much to retain his (Canning’s) good opinion.” 
Then to Canning direct: “Any future work which J. 
ae engage in, he will take the liberty of submit- 
ting before hand to Mr. Canning, very much wishing to 
publish only that which may give entire satisfaction.” 
Then again to Douglass, “‘Mr. Canning has acted in the 
most generous manner. I should have lost a patronage it 
is my highest ambition to retain.’”” The editors of the 
Anti-Jacobin had threatened Gillray for his unauthorised 
cartoons. Canning stood up for him, but refused to allow 
them to be republished. In some other cartoons which 
Gillray drew Canning interfered to prevent a merciless 
caricature of Sheridan, for whom he retained all his old 
affection. On November 1, 1800, Gillray was first person- 
ally introduced to Canning, and with this introduction I 
may close this letter. A new letter in which Gillray corres- 
ponds with Canning on the subject of the taste of the Amii- 





J acobin is quoted on p. 47 of my book. The letters quoted 
above are in Add. MSS. 27,337. 
Apologising for the amount of space I have taken up, 


H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. 


P.S.—I wish the reviewer or some other could inform 
me of the whereabouts of Canning’s own copy of the An#i- 
Jacobin, which is said to be in existence. 


SIR THOMAS MORE AND THE LUNATIC 


To the Editor of THz AcADEMY 


Srtr,—In your article on ‘‘ Bedlam in Literature” in this 
day’s AcapeEmy I am sorry to see a statement which ought 
to have been thoroughly discredited long ago. It is as 
follows : 

‘* Even the most enlightened men were often guilty of gross cruelty 
to these unhappy wretches, Thus we find Sir Thomas More relating 
with much complacency how he had ordered a lunatic beggar, whom 
he found howling in the street, to be soundly flogged at a public 
whipping-post."’ 

The only case at all like this which More relates is that 
of a man who had indeed been in Bedlam but still knew 
well enough what he was doing when he was guilty, not of 
“howling in the street,” but of some grossly indecent 
“Jarks”” in churches, which would have been intolerable in 
any place whatever. 

‘* Whereupon I,” writes Sir Thomas, ‘‘ being advertised of these 

eants, and being sent unto and required by very devout religious 
olk to take some other order with him, caused him, as he came 
wandering by my docr, to be taken by the constables and bounden to 
a tree in the street before the whole town, and there they striped him 
with rods till he waxed weary, and somewhat longer. And it appeared 
well that his remembrance was good enough, save that it went about 
in grazing till it was beaten home. For he could then very well 
rehearse his faults himself and speak and treat very well, and promise 
to do afterwards as well. And verily, God be thanked, I hear none 
harm of him now "’ (More’s Works, 901). 


Surely it is evident that the “ complacency ” with which, 
as you say truly, More relates this anecdote is only satisfac- 
tion in the fact that the punishment was effective ; and if 
corporal punishment was ever well applied I should say it 
was so to a rascal who flung women’s petticoats over their 
heads in a public place—not to say in a church—to the 
disturbance of a service going on. I state the nature of 
this case plainly because it is misdescribed to More’s dis- 
advantage even by Mr. Sidney Lee in his article on Sir 
Thomas in the “ Dictionary of National Biography” ; and 
I must say, I cannot understand how there should be such 
a conspiracy (as one would almost think it) even now to 
charge such a man as Sir Thomas More with inhumanity. 


March 18. James GAIRDNER. 


Dr. Gairdner's quotation describing in detail the incident referred 
to in the article “ Bedlam in Literature,” serves but to emphasise the 
truth of the general statement we made as to the deplorable treatment 
in More's time of the mentally deficient. Here was a man, obviously 
irresponsible for his actions, publicly ‘‘ striped with rods till he waxed 
weary, and somewhat longer,’'—the words we italicise sound ominous, 

We yield to none in our admiration of the moral grandeur of Sir 
Thomas More's character, and this instance of cruelty to a proven 
lunatic must, in common fairness, be attributed to the limitations of the 
age in which he lived. 


The Writsr of the article. 


CHARLEVOIX 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 

S1r,—In your number of March 18 (p. 262) you quote a 
reminiscence of an earlier ‘“‘ Sherlock Holmes.’’ To be sure, 
Charlevoix, the Jesuit traveller, was known to Voltaire. 
And Voltaire’s “‘ Histoire de Zadig”’ (Romans de Voltaire, 
“Zadig ou la destinée,” histoire orientale) shows the 
methods of Sherlock Holmes better than any story written 
in this manner after him, although written one hundred 
and sixty years before this modern sensational author. 

) Max Maas, 
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MR. KIPLING’S TITLES 


To the Editor of Tot ACADEMY 

S1r,—The running to earth of titles is a recreation of 
peculiar interest, for in not a few instances does the result 
reveal an idiosyncrasy or characteristic of an author. You 
quote an instance in the AcapEMy of this week, a corre- 
spondent giving the source of Mr. Kipling’s title, “ Captains 
Courageous.”’ In this connection, I wonder whether the 
derivation of the title of Kipling’s latest book, “ Traffics 
and Discoveries,” has been at all generally noticed. It 
comes from Hakluyt’s Voyages, of which, it will be 
remembered, the full title is, “The Principal Nauigations, 
Voyages, Traffiques and Discoueries of the English 
Nation.” 

It is, of course, quite in consonance with our conception 
of Mr. Kipling to find his laying Percy and Hakluyt under 
tribute in his search for titles. 


March 21. T. E. TurNBULL. 


AN UMBRIAN LOST ART REVIVED 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—Professor Alessandro Bellucci writes me that the 
Cinquecento industry of carpet-making (tapestry) by hand- 
loom is again flourishing in Perugia (Italy). The zig-zag 
pattern heretofore in vogue gained for this manufacture 
(dating from A.D, 1500) the appellation of Tappeti a fiamme, 
—anglicé ‘‘ Flame-Carpets.” 

The recent discovery of an antique weaving-machine cast 
aside in a lumber-room of the Congregaztone di Carita 
enabled Count Rossi-Scotti (an old associate, I believe, of 
Lord Leighton in Perugia) to help forward the revival of a 
lost art, now in exercise under the superintending care of 
the Countess del Mayno. 

These costly medizval fabrics composed of either silk, 
damask, or velvet had long since fallen into disuse, when 
the remaining relic employed in their production was found 
in the suppressed convent of the Derelitte Nuns. Happil 
a surviving pupil of the Nuns, Signora Cangianelli, is still 
alive to carry on the famous traditional workshop and trade, 
where these radiant and harmoniously-coloured carpets 
are once more offered for sale. 

Other hand-woven materials made of linen and cotton 
with fanciful arabesque borders in blue, are also now repro- 
duced, just as in the fifteenth century, under the protecting 
care of Signora Mary Galienga Stuart, of Perugia—a lady 
I know to be the English daughter-in-law of my quondam 
friend Signor Gallenga, the late well-known correspondent 
of the Times in Italy. 

All such choice arts and handicrafts are to be recom- 
mended in this utilitarian age of makeshifts. 

March 20. WILLIAM MERCER. 





THE CRESCENT AND STAR 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Coleridge writes of what I once witnessed, “‘ The 
horned moon, with one bright star within the nether tip.” 

In a school edition of “‘ The Ancient Mariner,” published 
by Houghton, Mifflin and Co., a note upon the quoted lines, 
from an English astronomer, asserts the impossibility of 
what is described. The moon when I saw it, indeed, was 
in the west; but if possible there, might not the same 
phenomenon appear in the east ? 

I am told that in Abbotsford the stained glass windows 
all have the star and crescent, and in the arms of our oldest 
Greek-letter society the same thing appears. Can any of 
your readers tell the origin of the design, or refute the 
astronomer ? 


March 9. 


Joun B. Tass, 


_ ever since 1903 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


“St, JoHNsTON’s TippiT."—This, like ‘“ Tyburn Tippet,” was an ex- 
pression used for a halter. St. Johnston or St. John’s Town was the ancient 
name of Perth, and its connection with the “ — " originated from a vow 
taken by 300 of the citizens, that they would rather than give up their 
Protestant faith, which had been threatened by the Queen Regen 
Popish Clergy at the time of the Reformation. Accordingly the valiant three 
hundred had halters put round their necks and swore to die by these rather 
than deny their faith. They went forth to fight with the clear knowledge that 
if any of them turned traitor the hempen cord would serve to end his career. 
From the above tradition the phrase St. Johnston’s Tippet has originated.— 
D. R. Clark (Glasgow). 


M. AND N, TEMP. EDWARD VI.—The replacing of M. by a dash over the: 
preceding letters in the King Edward VI. Prayer-book is a survival of a ve 
general practice in old manuscripts. The copyists, though a trained guild, 
when not monks of the cloister, used considerable freedom in omitting letters 
and dividing words ; chiefly on account of the scarcity of parchment. M. was 
an early subject for elision probably on account of the space taken ; but also, 


_ it is conjectured, because the dash, which in arithmetic signifies subtraction, 


was often accepted as the equivalent of M. It is represented that, written 
more and more hurriedly, the letter tends to become a wavy line. Still, 
greater speed draws it straight ; hence we are invited fo see in the minus sign 
form of M. A line above some letters in a word is often found in 


the deca 
a ., indicating the dropping of other letters, and not exclusively M. 
or N.—S. C. 


AuTHOR FounD.—The quotation asked for by “J. C., Liverpool,” is ‘Give 
me health and a day and I will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous,” and 
will be found in on’s Miscellanies : ‘‘ Nature" (section on Beauty).— 
Hamel Lister (W. Derby). 

THe Worp ‘‘Socio.ocy."—This hybrid term was invented, not by 
Herbert Spencer, but by his great predecessor, A Comte, who purposely 
derived it from Latin and Greek as indicating the double origin of modern 
civilisation. The term was first adopted in England by John Stuart Mill, and 
thereafter a by Spencer. It is now in universal use—least so in this 
country. Spencer had practically no classical knowledge; besides his own 
language he knew little more than a very little French, which may yield a 
moral—C. W. Saleedby. 


{Replies also from A.C. B. (Chingford) and F, A. Z.] 


MONARCH OF THE NORTH.—That is to say, Lucifer; as deduced from 
medieval comment upon Isaiah, xiv. 13, especially as it stood in the Vulgate 
version. I havealready explained this ¢hrice. See A Student's Pastime, 
p. 23; Note to Piers Plowman, B-text, i. 118; Note to Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, Group D, 1413. The first of these notes appeared in 1867. I 
sometimes wonder how often and for how many years an expianation must be 
repeated before it can become generally known.— Walter W. Skeat. 


CuMBER.—This well-known word has been in use, in five varying senses, 
The whole history of it is duly given in a work which 
deserves to better known, viz., “‘The New English Dictionary,” now 
being published at Oxford.— Walter W. Skeat. 


[Replies also from C. S. Jerram, Mrs. G. A. Jamieson, and R. O. A.] 


AUTHOR WANTED,— 
“St. George to save a Mayd a Dragon slew, 
And ‘twas a brave exployt, if all be true. 
Some say there are noe ns ; nay, ‘tis sayd 
There was noe George ; Pray God there be a Mayd.” 

The above was found written in a copy of‘ Dalton on English Law,” pub- 
lished 1620, which has recently been acquired by a collector in Northumber- 
land. He states that the handwriting appears to be that of the seventeenth 
century, and is most anxious to trace where the extract comes from and its 
probable author and date.—W. X. 
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